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Recent Speeches of President Roosevelt 


Address to the advisory council of the National Conference on Economic Security, 
Washington, November 14, 1934. 


AM glad to welcome you to the White House and to 
tell you that I am happy that there is so much interest 
in the problem of economic security. 

Last June I said that this Winter we might well make 
a beginning in the great task of providing social insurance 
for the citizen and his family. 

I have not changed my opinion. I shall have recom- 
mendations on this subject to present to the incoming 
Congress. 

Many details are still to be settled. The Committee on 
Economic Security was created to advise me on this matter. 
It will bring to me, not any preconceived views, but a mature 
judgment after careful study of the problem and after consul- 
tation with the Advisory Conference and the co-operating 
committees. 

On some points it is possible to be definite. Unemploy- 
ment insurance will be in the program. I am still of the 
opinioa expressed in my message of June 8 that this part of 
social ‘nsurance should be a cooperative Federal-State under- 
taking. 

It is important that the Federal Government encourage 
States which are ready to take this progressive step. It is no 
less important that all unemployment insurance reserve funds 
be held and invested by the Federal Government, so that 
the use of these funds as a means of stabilization may be 
maintained in central management and employed on a na- 
tional basis. 


Unemployment insurance must be set up with the 
purpose of decreasing rather than increasing unemployment. 
It is of course clear that because of their magnitude the 
investment and liquidation of reserve funds must be within 
control of the government itself. 

For the administration of insurance benefits the States 
are the most logical units. At this stage, while unemploy- 
ment insurance is still untried in this country and there is 
such a great diversity of opinion on many details, there is 
room for some degree of difference in methods, though not 
in principles. 

That would be impossible under an exclusively national 
system. And so I can say to you who have come from all 
parts of the country that not only will there have to be a 
Federal law on unemployment insurance, but State laws will 
also be needed. 

In January the great majority of the State Legislatures 
will convene as well as Congress. You who are interested 
in seeing that unemployment insurance is established on a 
nation-wide basis should make your plans accordingly. 

We must not allow this type of insurance to become a 
dole through the mingling of insurance and relief. It is not 
charity. It must be financed by contributions, not taxes. 

What I have said must not be understood as implying 
that we should do nothing further for the people now on 
relief. On the contrary, they must be our first concern. We 
must get them back into productive employment, and as we 





Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Says: 


“At the same time it is important that children grow up in an 
an atmosphere of interest in public questions and it is becoming 
increasingly evident that good government, particularly in a de- 
mocracy, depends upon the interest and responsibility which 
every individual citizen is willing to shoulder. A child brought 
up in a home where they hear these questions discussed will 
take it for granted that he must in time take up his share of the 
responsibility and exercise his good citizenship through a 
knowledge of the issues at stake and of the people for 
whom he votes. 


“Teachers, mothers and fathers are responsible for the de- 
veloping of the characters of our citizens of to-morrow and if 
we are to have continued peace it will be through our own 
efforts. We do not want to bring up children who are afraid 
of war, horrible though war may be, but we want to bring 
up children who have an understanding of the problems of the 
world, who have ability to be fair and generous in their judg- 
ments and strong enough to stand by their beliefs and to work 
for peace in the same way that, in the past, we have worked to 
build up the material success of our nation and its defense when 
it was needed.” 

There is no better way fer the family te gain a knowledge of 
current problems than by reading VITAL SPEECHES OF THE 


DAY, which contains the best expression obtainable on contempo- 
rary history. 
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do so we can bring them under the protection of the insur- 
ance system. Let us profit by the mistakes of foreign coun- 
tries and keep out of unemployment insurance every element 
which is actuarially unsound. 

There are other matters with which we must deal before 
we shall give adequate protection to the individual against 
the many economic hazards. Old age is at once the most 
certain, and for many people the most tragic, of all hazards. 
There is no tragedy in growing old, but there is tragedy in 
growing old without means of support. 

As Governor of New York it was my pleasure to recom- 
mend passage of the old-age pension act, which, I am told, 
is still generally regarded as the most liberal in the country. 

In approving the bill I expressed my opinion that full 
solution of this problem is possible only on insurance 
principles. It takes so very much money to provide even a 
moderate pension for everybody that, when the funds are 
raised from taxation only, a “means test”? must necessarily 
be made a condition of the grant of pensions. 

I do not know whether this is the time for any Federal 
legislation on old age security. Organizations promoting fan- 
tastic schemes have aroused hopes which cannot possibly be 
fulfilled. Through their activities they have increased the 
difficulties of getting sound legislation; but I hope that in 
time we may be able to provide security for the aged—a 
sound and a uniform system which will provide true security. 

There is also the problem of economic loss due to sick- 
ness—a very serious matter for many families with and 
without incomes, and therefore an unfair burden upon the 
medical profession. 

Whether we come to this form of insurance soon or 
later on, I am confident that we can devise a system which 
will enhance and not hinder the remarkable progress which 
has been made and is being made in the practice of the pro- 
fessions of medicine and surgery in the United States. 

In developing each component part of the broad pro- 
gram for economic security we must not lose sight of the 
fact that there can be no security for the individual in the 
midst of general insecurity. 

Our first task is to get the economic system to function 
so that there will be a greater general security. Everything 
that we do with intent to increase the security of the indi- 
vidual will, I am confident, be a stimulus to recovery. 

At this time we are deciding on long-time objectives. 
We are developing a plan of administration into which can 
be fitted the various parts of the security program when it is 
timely to do so. 

We cannot work miracles or solve all our problems at 
once. What we can do is to lay a sound foundation on 
which we can build a structure to give a greater measure of 
safety and happiness to the individual than any we have ever 
known. In this task you can greatly help. 


Speech at Harrodsburg, Ky. 


November 16, 1934. 


OVERNOR LAFFOON, My Friends of Kentucky: 
We, pioneers of 1934, are come together today to 
honor the pioneers of a century and a half ago. 
On my journey hither I have been reading once more 









of those thrilling days which saw the first peopling of these 
fair lands beyond the mountains and seized the perfect 
moment which destiny offered to our forebears to create these 
United States. 

It has seemed to me in reading history that Harrods- 
burg can lay claim to having been the scene of more historical 
first things than any other spot I have ever known. And as 
you know, I am very much in favor of first things. 

It seems not enough that this delightful and historic 
place was the first permanent settlement well beyond the 
mountains, that here were the earliest pioneer homes, that 
here came the first school teacher and the first doctor, that 
here was the first court in the West. 

To this you may add many other firsts—the first corn 
raised in Kentucky, the first peach stones and apple seeds 
planted, the first wheat field, the first grist mill and, perhaps 
most important of all, the first spinning wheel. 

That is why I am happy that in addition to paying 
tribute to the memory of George Rogers Clark, who led his 
men from here to his great invasion and preservation of the 
inland empire to the United States, you are also honoring 
the men and women who made his expedition possible and 
who followed him with the permanency of home building. 

It has come to be a generally accepted rule of civilized 
nations that mere discovery of new lands conveys no sover- 
eignty and, indeed, that mere conquest conveys but little 
better title. It is, after all, only peopling of the wilderness 
which gives permanency in the form of an ordered society. 

There is a very definite analogy between those days and 
ours. Upon the pioneers of these great stretches of the 
Central West were forced new activities because of the 
circumstances of their suroundings. 

They were compelled to hew out a new path—a path 
that was dependent not on the axe and the rifle alone, but 
upon their ability to govern themselves in new ways as well. 

To most of the pioneers the necessities of the new life 
called for efforts and experiments to which they had not 
been accustomed in their earlier years in the more ordered 
civilization of the Atlantic seabord. Survival itself demanded 
immediate and new action. 

I have called us who are here today “Pioneers of 1934.” 
I mean everything that the word “pioneer” implies. We, 
too, in these latter years throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, have come to a realization of the pregnant fact 
that the accustomed order of our formerly established lives 
does not suffice to meet the perils and the problems which we 
are compelled to face. 

Again, mere survival calls for new pioneering on our 
part. 

Some portion of the blood of the colonists and the blood 
of the pioneers who worked their way, through the gener- 
ations, across the mountains and across the plains and again 
across the mountains until they came to the Pacific—that 
blood is present in very large part in the veins of millions 
of our people. 

More than that, the example and the spirit of these 
earlier Americans is present in the mind and the heart of all 
our population. 

The events which we here celebrate were so vital in 
the extension of the new nation that it has been thought 
proper for Congress to commemorate them not only in the 
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spirit of gratitude but in the spirit of emulation as an 
example to guide us in the conquest of new frontiers of the 
spirit that are neither physical nor geographical. 

We are carrying on, we shall carry on, the purposes of 
these men and women of Harrodsburg. They were hewing 
out a commonwealth—and | like that word ‘“common- 
wealth.” 

We, too, are hewing out a commonwealth—a common- 
wealth of the States which we hope will give to its people, 
more truly than any that has gone before, the fulfillment of 
security, of freedom, of opportunity and of happiness which 
America asks and is entitled to rec¢ive. 


Speech at Tupelo, Miss. 


November 18, 1934. 


ENATOR HARRISON, Governor 
\F Mayor, My Friends: 


Mr. 


Connor, 


1 would not make a speech to you today, because 


we are assembled on this glorious Sunday morning more as 
neighbors than as anything else. 

1 have had a very wonderful three days and everywhere 
that 1 have gone the good people have come as neighbors to 
talk with me, and they have not come by the thousands— 
they have come literally by the acres. 

This is the first time in my life that I have had the 
privilege of seeing this section of the State of Mississippi. 
Many, many years ago, when Pat Harrison and I were 
almost boys, I got acquainted with his stamping ground down 
on the Gulf. Today I am especially glad to come into the 
northern part of the State. 

Two years ago, in 1932, during the campaign, and again 
in January, 1933, I came through Kentucky—through the 
‘Tennessee Valley—and what I saw on those trips, what I 
saw of human beings, made the tears come to my eyes. The 
vreat outstanding thing to me for these past three days has 
been the change in the looks on people’s faces. It has not 
been only a physical thing. It has not been the contrast be- 
tween what was actually a scarcity of raiment two years 
ago or a lack of food two years ago—the contrast between 
that and better clothing and more food today—but it is a 
something in people’s faces, and I think you understand what 
{ mean. There was not much hope in those days. People 
were wondering what was going to come to this country. 
And yet today I see not only hope but I see determination— 
knowledge that all is well with the country and that we are 
coming back. 

I suppose that you good people know a great deal more 
of the efforts that we have been making in regard to the 
work of the Tennessee Valley Authority than I do because 
you have seen its application in your own counties and your 
own towns and your own homes, and therefore it will be 
like carrying coals to Newcastle for me to tell you about 
what has been done. 

But perhaps in referring to it I can use you as a text— 
a text that may be useful to many other parts of the nation, 
because people’s eyes are upon you and because what you are 
doing here is going to be copied in every State of the Union 
before we get through. 

We recognize that there will be a certain amount of — 















what shall I say?—rugged opposition to this development, 
but I think we recognize also that the opposition is fading 
as the weeks and the months go by, fading in the light of 
practical experience. 


I cite certain figures for the benefit of the gentlemen 
of the press, who have come hither from many climes. I am 
told that from March of this year, when you started using 
TVA power, the consumption of power for residential 
purposes has risen from 41,000 kilowatts to 89,000 kilowatts 
—an increase of 126 per cent. I understand that from the 
financial point of view, in spite of various fairy tales that 
have been spread in other parts of the country, your power 
system is still paying taxes to the municipality. That is worth 
remembering. Furthermore, that as a whole it is a re- 
markable business success. 


I talk about those figures first, because it has been often 
wrongly alleged that this yardstick which we are using could 
not be applied to private businesses because a government 
yardstick receives so many favors that it is let off from 
paying this and paying that and paying the other thing. Well, 
we are proving in this Tennessee Valley that by using good 
business method we can instruct a good many business men 
in the country. 


And there is another side of it. I have forgotten the 
exact figures and I can’t find them in this voluminous report 
at this moment, but the number of new refrigerators that 
have been put in—that means something besides just plain 
dollars and cents. That means a greater human happiness. 
Electric cook stoves and all the other dozens of things which, 
when I was in the navy, we used to call “gadgets.” We are 
making it possible, all of us working together, to improve 
human life through the introduction of things that aren’t 
especially new so far as invention is concerned, but things 
which are becoming more and more necessities in our Amer- 
ican life in every part of the country. 


And I have been interested this morning in seeing these 
new homesteads—not just buildings, not just the land that 
they are on, not just the excellent landscaping of the trees 
among which those homes have been set, but especially the 
opportunities that those homes are giving to families to im- 
prove the standard of living. 


And finally, my friends, there is one thing about all 
that you are doing here in Tupelo, that they are doing in 
Corinth, that they are doing in Athens and Norris and the 
various other places where accomplishment can be seen today 
—aye, the most important thing of all, I think, is that it is 
being done by the communities themselves. This is not 
coming from Washington—it is coming from you. You are 
not being federalized. We still believe in the community, 
and things are going to advance in this country exactly in 
proportion to the community effort. This is not regimenta- 
tion—it is community rugged individualism. It means no 
longer the kind of rugged individualism that allows an indi- 
vidual to do this, that or the other thing that will hurt his 
neighbors. He is forbidden to do that from now on—and 
it is a mighty good thing. But he is going to be encouraged 
in every known way from the National Capitol and the 
State Capitol and the county seat to use his individualism 
in cooperating with his neighbor’s individualism, so that he 
and his neighbors may improve their lot in life. 
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Yes, I have been thrilled by these three days—thrilled 
in the knowledge not only of practical accomplishment, but 
thrilled also in the belief—the deep-seated belief on my part 
—that the people of this nation understand what we are 
trying to do, are cooperating with what we are trying to do 
and have made up their minds that we are going to do it. 

And so, in saying “Good-bye” to you for a short time— 
because I am coming back—I ask all of you, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Tennessee Valley and those areas 
which form an economic portion of that valley—I ask you 
all to remember that the responsibility for success lies very 
largely with you—confident that you are going to give to 
the nation an example which will be a benefit not only to 
yourselves but to the whole 130,000,000 of Americans in 
every part of the land. 


Speech at Birmingham, Ala. 


November 18, 1934. 


Y visit through the Tennessee Valley region would be 

incomplete without a stop in Birmingham, brief as 
that visit must be at this time. I remember with great 
pleasure another visit, necessarily brief, in January, 1933, 
when as President-elect I had acquired some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problems of Tennessee and of Northern Ala- 
bama. 

I speak of Birmingham as being in the Tennessee region 
because, while I appreciate that you are located south of the 
Tennessee watershed, there are many economic and social 
relationships between this city and the great territory which 
lies north of you. 

I know something also of the many difficulties under 
which you have been laboring in recent years. I well under- 
stand the problem.of the heavy industries, such as iron, steel 
and coal—industries upon which you so largely depend. They 


Causes 





are matters of the keenest concern to the whole adminis- 
tration. 

The great program of public works now in full swing 
calls for vast quantities of the iron and steel and other capital 
goods which this area produces. 

Definite improvement has already made its appearance 
as it has in the coal industry. The success of the NRA Coal 
Code appears not only in the more orderly mining of coal 
but also in the more steady employment and the bigger pay 
envelopes of the thousands of miners who were in sore straits 
before the government acted. 

But, of course, for you who live in the economic area 
of the Tennessee Valley, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
must continue to receive your growing interest as it receives 
the growing interest and approval of so many other com- 
munities. 

The whole project can succeed fully only if it has the 
wholehearted support and cooperation of the people of the 
area. I particularly bespeak of the people of Birmingham an 
active cooperation with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I am aware, of course, that a few of your citizenry are 
leaving no stone unturned to block and harass and to delay 
this great national program. I am confident, however, that 
these obstructionists, few in number in comparison with the 
whole population, do not reflect the views of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Birmingham or the other 
cities where they reside. I know, too, that the overwhelming 
majority of your business men, big and little, are in hearty 
accord with the great undertaking of regional planning now 
being carried forward. They and you stand shoulder to 
shoulder with TVA, eager to carry forward the development 
of this region in which Birmingham plays so important a 
part. 

It is good to be with you again and I am looking for- 


ward to a happy few weeks in my other home in the South- 
land. 


ot War 


By HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, Former British Cabinet Minister. 


Broadcast from London November 16, 1934 over National Broadcasting Company networks. 
He spoke from the BBC Studios in London. 


HAVE but a short time to deal with this enormous 
| subject and I beg you therefore to weigh my words 

with the attention and thought which I have given to 
them. 

As we go to and fro in this peaceful country with its 
decent, orderly people going about their business under free 
institutions and with so much tolerance and fair play in 
their laws and customs, it is startling and fearful to realize 
that we are no longer safe in our island home. 

For nearly a thousand years England has not seen the 
campfires of an invader. The stormy sea and our royal navy 
have been our sure defense. Not only have we preserved 
our life and freedom through the centuries, but gradually 
we have come to be the heart and center of an empire 
which surrounds the globe. 





It is indeed with a pang of stabbing pain that we see 
all this in mortal danger. A thousand years has served to 
form a state; an hour may lay it in dust. 

What shall we do? Many people think that the best 
Way to escape war is to dwell upon its horrors and to im- 
print them vividly upon the minds of the younger generation. 
They flaunt the grisly photograph before their eyes. They 
fill their ears with tales of carnage. They dilate upon the 
ineptitude of generals and admirals. ‘They denounce the 
crime as insensate folly of human strife. Now, all this 


teaching ought to be very useful in preventing us from at- 
tacking or invading any other country, if anyone outside a 
madhouse wished to do so, but how would it help us if we 
were attacked or invaded ourselves that is the question we 
have to ask. 
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Would the invaders consent to hear Lord Beaverbrook’s 
exposition, or listen to the impassioned appeals of Mr. Lloyd 
George? Would they agree to meet that famous South 
African, General Smuts, and have their inferiority complex 
removed in friendly, reasonable debate? I doubt it. I have 
borne responsibility for the safety of this country in grievous 
times. I gravely doubt it. 

But even if they did, I am not so sure we should con- 
vince them, and persuade them to go back quietly home. 
They might say, it seems to me, “you are rich; we are poor. 
You seem well fed; we are hungry. You have been vic- 
torious; we have been defeated. You have valuable colonies ; 
we have none. You have your navy; where is ours? You 
have had the past; let us have the future.” Above all, I fear 
they would say, “you are weak and we are strong.” 

After all, my friends, only a few hours away by air 
there dwell a nation of nearly seventy millions of the most 
educated, industrious, scientific, disciplined people in the 
world, who are being taught from childhood to think of war 
as a glorious exercise and death in battle as the noblest fate 
for man. 

There is a nation which has abandoned all its liberties 
in order to augment its collective strength. There is a na- 
tion which, with all its strength and virtue, is in the grip of 
a group of ruthless men, preaching a gospel of intolerance 
and racial pride, unrestrained by law, by parliament, or by 
public opinion. In that country all pacifist ‘speeches, all 
morbid war books are forbidden or suppressed, and their 
authors rigorously imprisoned. From their new table of 
commandments they have omitted “thou shalt not kill.” 

It is but twenty years since these neighbors of ours 
fought almost the whole world, and almost defeated them. 
Now they are rearming with the utmost speed, and ready 
to their hands is the new lamentable weapon of the air, 
against which our navy is no defense, and before which 
women and children, the weak and frail, the pacifiist and 
the jingo, the warrior and the civilian, the front line trenches 
and the cottage home, all lie in equal and impartial peril. 

Nay, worse still, for with the new weapon has come a 
new method, or rather has come back the most British 
method of ancient barbarism, namely, the possibility of com- 
pelling the submission of nations by terrorizing their civil 
population; and, worst of all, the more civilized the country 
is, the larger and more splendid its cities, the more intricate 
the structure of its civil and economic life, the more is it 
vulnerable and at the mercy of those who may make it their 
prey. 

Now, these are facts, hard, grim, indisputable facts, and 
in the face of these facts, | ask again, what are we to do? 

There are those who say, “Let us ignore the continent 
of Europe. Let us leave it with its hatreds and its arma- 
ments, to stew in its own juice, to fight out its own quarrels, 
and decree its own doom. Let us turn our backs to this 
melancholy and alarmist view. Let us fix our gaze across 
the ocean and see our own life in our own dominions and 
empires.” 

There would be very much to this plan if only we could 
unfasten the British islands from their rock foundations, and 
could tow them three thousand miles across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and anchor them safely upon the smiling coasts of 
Canada; but I have not yet heard of any way in which this 
could be done. 








At present we lie within a few minutes’ striking dis- 
tance of the French, Dutch, and. Belgian coasts, and within 
a few hours of the great aerodromes of Central Europe. 
We are even within cannon shot of the continent—so close 
as that. Is it prudent, is it possible, however we might de- 
sire it, to turn our backs upon Europe and ignore whatever 
may happen there? Everyone can judge this question for 
himself, and everyone ought to make up his mind or her 
mind, let me say, about it without delay. It lies at the 
heart of our problems. 

For my part, I have come to the conclusion, reluctantly 
I admit, that we cannot get away. Here we are and we 
must make the best of it, but do not, I beg you, under- 
rate the risks, the grievous risks we have to run. I hope, I 
pray, and, on the whole, grasping the larger hope, I believe, 
that no war will fall upon us; but if in the near future the 
great war of 1914 is resumed again in Europe, no one can 
tell where and how it would end or whether sooner or later 
we should not be dragged into it, dragged into it as the 
United States was dragged in against their will in 1917. 
Whatever happens, and whatever we did, it would be a time 
of frightful danger for us, and, when the war was over, 
or perhaps while it still raged, we should be brought face 
to face with the victors, whoever they might be. Indeed, 
with our wealth and vast possessions, we should be the only 
prize sufficient to reward their exertion and compensate them 
for their losses. 

Then certainly those who had tried to forget Europe 
would have to turn round very quickly indeed and then it 
would be too late. Therefore, it seems to me that we can- 
not detach ourselves from Europe and that for our own 
safety and self-preservation we are bound to make exertions 
and run risks for the sake of keeping peace. 

There are some who say, indeed it has been the shrill 
cry of the hour, that we should run the risk of disarming 
ourselves in order to set an example to others. We have 
done that already. We have done it for the last five years, 
but our example has not been followed. On the contrary, 
it has produced, as I ventured to predict, the opposite results. 
All the other countries have armed only the more heavily, 
and the quarrels and intrigues about disarmament have only 
bred more ill will between the nations. 

Everyone would be glad to see the burden of armaments 
reduced in every country, but history shows on many a page 
that armaments are not necessarily a cause of war and that 
the want of them has been no guarantee of peace. If, for 
instance, all the explosives all over the world could, by a 
wave of a magic wand be robbed of their power and made 
harmless, so that not a cannon nor a rifle could fire and not 
a shell or a bomb detonate, that would be a measure of 
world disarmament far beyond the brightest dreams of 
Geneva, but would it insure peace? That is the question. 
On the contrary, in my belief, war would begin almost the 
next day when enormous masses of fierce men armed with 
picks, spades, or with clubs and spears, would pour over 
the frontiers into the lands they covet. 

This truth may be unfashionable, unpalatable, no 
doubt unpopular, but, if it is the truth, the story of mankind 
shows that war was universal and unceasing for millions of 
years before armaments were invented or armies organized. 
Indeed, the lucid intervals of peace and order only occurred 
in human history after armaments in the hands of strong 
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governments have come into being, and civilization in every 
age has been nursed only in cradles guarded by superior 
weapons and superior discipline. 

To remove the causes of war, we must go deeper than 
armaments. We must remove grievances and injustice. We 
must raise human thought to a higher plane. We must give 
a new inspiration to the world. Let moral disarmament 
come and physical disarmament will soon follow. 


That is but one side of this. Is there another? When 
we look out upon the state of Europe and of the world and 
of the position of our own country as they are tonight, it 
seems to me that the next year or two years may contain a 
faithful turning point in our history. I am afraid that if 
you look intently at what is moving towards Great Britain, 
you will see that the only choice open is the old grim choice 
our forebears had to face, namely, whether we shall submit 
or whether we shall prepare, whether we shall submit to 
the will of the stronger nation or whether we shall prepare 
to defend our rights, our liberties, and indeed, our lives. 


If we submit, our submission should be timely. If we 
prepare, our preparation should not be too late. Submission 
will entail at the very least, the passing and distribution of 
the British empire, and the acceptance by our people within 
and under a Teutonic domination of Europe of whatever 
future may be in store for small countries like Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 


The difficulty about submission—I state it calmly—the 
difficulty is that we have already in this island the popula- 
tion of a first class power, and on our new scale of life as a 
small state, we could not feed more than perhaps half of 
those who live here now. Great stresses will arise in decid- 


ing which half shall survive. 


You have perhaps read the story of the wrath of Medusa. 
I will not dwell on that repulsive theme. These are the dis- 
advantages of the submission and of Great Britain definitely 
releasing her position in the world. 


Preparation involves statesmanship, expense, and exer- 
tion, and neither submission nor preparation are free from 
suffering and danger. 


I should not speak to you, my friends, fellow country- 
men, in this way, if I were not prepared to declare to you 
some of the measures of preparation by which I believe an- 
other great war may be averted and our destruction be pre- 
vented should war come. First, we must without another 
day’s delay begin to make ourselves at least the strongest air 
power in the European world. By this means we shall re- 
cover to a very large extent the safety which we formerly 
enjoyed through our navy, and through our being an island. 
By this means we shall free ourselves from the dangers of 
being blackmailed against our will, either to surrender our 
possessions or even hand over such means of defense as we 
still possess, or of being forced to join in a continental war 
against our wish or against our feeling of right and justice. 


By this means we shall remove from Europe that addi- 
tional danger to peace which arises when a very wealthy na- 
tion and empire is so obviously undefended that it lies an 
inviting bait or prey to the ambition or appetite of hungry 
powers. 


But that is not all we should do. I look to the League 
of Nations as being an instrument which, properly sustained 



















and guided, may preserve the threatened peace of the world. 
I know it is fashionable in some quarters—in many quarters 
—to mock at the League of Nations, but where is there any 
other equal hope? 


The many countries, great and small, that are afraid 
of being absorbed or invaded by Germany, should lay their 
fears and their facts before the League of Nations. If the 
League of Nations is satisfied that these fears are justified, it 
should call upon its members to volunteer as special con- 
stables for the preservation of peace against a particular 
danger. Naturally, those would be most ready to volunteer 
whose homes lay nearest the regions where the outbreak was 
most likely to occur. It might well be that not only two or 
three nations but eight or ten would be found willing in 
their own interests and in the interests of peace to under- 
take this special obligation. There would then come into 
being within the League of Nations and under the formal 
authority, a special service band of nations who are in dan- 
ger, and who want to be let alone. It would be a confed- 
eration not merely of the peace-loving powers—for everyone 
will say they are that—but of the peace-interested powers, 
a league of those who have most to lose by war and are 
nearest to the danger. 


I accept the words which General Smuts used only on 
Monday last. “There should be,” he said, “a smaller group 
within the league, entering into mutual defensive arrange- 
ments under the aegis and subject to the control of the 
league.” 


Those are words of wisdom and it seems to me that 
Great Britain should not refuse to bear her share and do her 
part in this. 

These volunteer special constables should not only be 
authorized, but urged by the League of Nations to concert 
with one another measures of mutual defense against the in- 
vasion of any one of them, whether by land, sea, or air; to 
undertake to maintain forces while the danger lasts. 

You have heard the old doctrine of the balance of 
power. I don’t accept it. Anything like a balance of power 
in Europe will lead to war. Great wars usually come only 
when both sides think they have good hopes of victory. 
Peace must be founded upon preponderence. There is safety 
in numbers. If there were five or six on each side, there 
might well be a frightful trial of strength, but if there were 
eight or ten on one side and only one or two upon the other, 
and if the collective armed forces of one side were three or 
four times as large as those of the other, then there would 
be no war. 

The practical arrangements which are appropriate to 
one region of the world may be repeated elsewhere in dif- 
ferent combinations for other dangers and in other fields, and 
it might well be that gradually the whole world would be 
laced with international insurances against individual ag- 
gressors, and confidence and safety would return to mankind. 

If the first stage of such a structure could be built up 
by the League of Nations at the present time—and there 
may still be time—it would, I believe, enable us to get 
through the next ten years without a horrible and fatal 
catastrophe, and in that interval, in that blessed breathing 
space, we might be able to reconstruct the life of Europe and 
reunite in justice and good will our sundered and quaking 
civilization. May God protect us all. 
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The Preservation of Constitutional 





Liberty Under the New Deal 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Executive Director, National Emergency Council, under the auspices of the American Bar Association with the coopera- 
tion of the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
on November 17, 1934. 


HE guarantees of liberty in the Constitution of the 

United States safeguard the political, the social and 

the economic freedom of the individual. When the 
present administration came into power all these liberties 
were in danger. Millions of industrial workers had been 
unemployed for years, our agriciultural population was in 
dire distress, we had arrived at the necessity of closing all 
the banks (after the failure of ten thousand) and our eco- 
nomic system was on the verge of a collapse. 

From the history of other nations we must have known 
that our political institutions were in deadly peril. Political 
freedom and security depend on economic freedom and se- 
curity. To continue to be a self-governing people we must 
continue to be a self-supporting people. If our economic 
system fails to provide an assured livelihood for the masses 
of the people, it will not support a government of the people. 

In the Spring of 1933 the constitutional liberties of the 
American people could not have been preserved by any gov- 
ernmental policy of inaction, or by any fatalistic reliance on 
so-called economic laws, or by any legalistic faith that mere 
words written in a constitution could make or keep men free. 
‘To guarantee to millions of unemployed, destitute people the 
liberty to hunt for a job that cannot be found is accurately 
described as a guarantee of the liberty to starve; and invites 
the bitter retort that was heard in the recent campaign: 
“You cannot eat the constitution.” 

The guarantees of liberty in the Constitution of the 
United States must be translated by any government under 
that constitution into guarantees of an actual opportunity to 
earn a living by honest, respectable labor, if they are to be 
living guarantees of human freedom. 

Of what value is the guarantee of free speech only to 
protest in vain against intolerable wrong? Of what value 
is the guarantee of rights of contract and property to one 
who can make no agreement for his own benefit and control 
no property for his own use? What meaning is there in a 
guarantee not to be deprived of life, when the means of 
subsistence are denied? 

The guarantees of constitutional liberty in sparsely 
settled America might be maintained by a government oper- 
ating principally to restrain one man from violently or 
fraudulently taking from another his possessions. But even 
in that pioneering world of self-sufficient individualists it 
was recognized also that the federal government must regu- 
late interstate commerce, banks, currency and other matters 
of common concern, where the essentials of a workable eco- 
nomic system must be assured. It has always been recognized 
that various public services and public utility services must 
be either provided by the government or made subject to 
governmental control. 


Thus the concept of political responsibility for the con- 
tinuous existence and functioning of those economic mechan- 
isms upon which welfare of the body politic depends, has 
been long accepted, not as a restraint upon individual liberty, 
but as a part of a living guarantee that the freedom of the 
individual will be preserved. 

Within the last fifty years we have developed in this 
country (and in every other modern nation) and interde- 
pendence of everyone upon the services of others, and a de- 
pendence of everyone upon the regular operation of our eco- 
nomic system, to an extent which never existed before. The 
clothing and shoes of even the isolated farmer are made not 
at home, or in a nearby village, but hundreds of miles away 
—and not by individual workers but by large business or- 
ganizations. The market for the farmer’s products is de- 
termined by remote organizations—often by foreign compe- 
tition—and his profit or loss is subject to forces over which, 
as an individual, he can exercise no control. 

The city worker has no means of self-support except 
attachment to a job; and when there is no job for him he 
cannot buy shelter or food or fuel for his family. He cannot 
make himself a job. He has usually no tools of self-support 
except his brain and muscle; and someone must employ these 
or he will starve. 

This complicated machinery of production and distri- 
bution, whereby men exchange their labor and obtain a liveli- 
hood, has been operated without any coordinated effort to 
control or direct it in the general interest. When it got out 
of order there were no organizations obligated to put it in 
order, except the agencies of government. As a result, gov- 
ernment, although not prepared to undertake this responsi- 
bility, was compelled to accept it. The government must 
preserve order and protect life and property. The govern- 
ment must collect revenues and continue its necessary ser- 
vices; and it is the only organization capable of relieving 
vast areas of destitution. 

In localized problems the city or state is naturally called 
upon and can organize private or public action. But when 
a depression of nation-wide—and world-wide—dimensions 
engulfs the whole country, the only political authority which 
can mobilize all the necessary resources, and coordinate 
myriads of separate units in an adequate program is the 
federal government. 

Under the conditions which I have briefly sketched, is 
it not obvious that the preservation of constitutional liberty, 
in a time such as this, not only becomes the immediate press- 
ing responsibility of the federal government, but also calls 
for a new and realistic definition of the powers which can 
be and must be constitutionally exercised by the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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Let me quote one sentence from the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney in the famous Charles River Bridge Case: 


“The object and end of all government is to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the community by which it is 
established, and it can never be assumed that the govern- 
ment intended to diminish the power of accomplishing the 
end for which it was created.” 


Those lawyers or politicians who in the present time 
have devoted themselves to learned or emotional harangues 
about the alleged invasion of state’s rights or individual 
rights in the process of saving our entire economic and po- 
litical fabric from destruction, have rendered a very poor 
service to their generation. If a great conflagration were 
sweeping through a crowded city, what would you think of 
fire departments that would not cross county or state lines 
to render aid? What would you think of men who turned 
off water supplies, or cut fire-hoses, because they objected to 
the way the fire department was fighting the fire? What 
would you think of men who fought the firemen who poured 
water on their houses, because they thought the wind would 
not carry the flames that way—insisting on exercising the 
liberty of private judgment at the risk of all their neighbors 
lives and property? 

Surely members of the bar and most laymen know that 
a fire department can legally dynamite buildings to stop the 
progress of a fire. Surely they know that health departments 
can quarantine individual homes and sections of the country 
to stop the spread of a pestilence. And only recently the 
Supreme Court of the United States pointed out the analogy 
between the governmental power to give relief from disasters 
due to physical causes and the power to check an economic 
catastrophe, in language strong enough to answer the ques- 
tioning of any sound lawyer, no matter how reactionary and 
hidebound. 

In the Minnesota Mortgage Case (decided January 8, 
1934) the Court stated that since the power existed to give 
relief from enforcement of contracts “in the presence of 
disasters due to physical causes such as fire, flood or earth- 
quake, that power cannot be said to be non-existent when the 
urgent public need demanding such relief is produced by 
other and economic causes.” 

And in another recent case (the Nebbia Case) the 
Court also should have stopped the mouths of those who 
continually hark back to alleged limitations upon the fed- 
eral power to preserve the government and the people of the 
United States, when it held: “The power to promote the 
general welfare is inherent in government”—and pointed 
out that the United States as well as the States possessed 
this inherent power of self-preservation. 

It is not my claim that every legislative or administra- 
tive act which can be classified as a part of the New Deal 
should be free from questioning as to either its wisdom or 
its legality—nor do I hold that it is unpatriotic for men to 
raise issues of the constitutionality of such acts. There is 
always the danger in a period of crisis that zealous men, to 
say nothing of foolish or vicious men, will attempt to ride 
rough-shod over an opposition which may be earnestly de- 
voted to the maintenance of principles and rights which must 
be upheld in order that individual liberty may be preserved. 

It is not only substantive law but procedure that is im- 
portant. Notice and opportunity to be heard before action 










































is taken are elementary factors in due process of law. But 
as Mr. Justice Holmes once pointed out, in delivering an 
opinion of the Supreme Court: ‘Where a rule of conduct 
applies to more than a few people it is impracticable that 
everyone should have a direct voice in its adoption. .. . 
There must be a limit to individual argument in such matters 
if government is to go on.” 

Probably no agency of the New Deal has been more 
criticized for its alleged ivasions of individual liberty than 
the National Recovery Administration (although the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration has come in for like 
criticism). I have an intimate familiarity with the processes 
of code making and enforcement. I have had a keen desire 
to see many doubtful issues of fundamental law or adminis- 
trative procedure receive the deliberative review of compe- 
tent courts, because in such a rapid expansion of adminis- 
trative law no well-trained lawyer could feel continual assur- 
ance of the soundness of his own judgment or that of his 
associates. 

But there have been two types of legalistic opposition to 
the NRA for which I have had no respect. One is the op- 
position based on a sweeping denial of the validity of the 
whole process and a sophistical claim that no code of fair 
competition could be approved and enforced as a regulation 
of interstate commerce without a violation of constitutional 
guarantees. That sort of argument is simply the echo of a 
thousand arguments that have been made and have failed in 
the Supreme Court ever since the Congress began to regulate 
commerce. 

The other type of opposition is the pettifogging 
insistence upon the right of one individual to have his special 
economic interest protected against the overwhelming mass 
of general economic interests which must then be sacrificed 
for his particular benefit. This distress of one person may 
make an appealing newspaper story. It may permit a po- 
litical or judicial demagogue to make a stump speech uphold- 
ing the rights of the “little fellow.’ But when millions of 
men walk the streets unemployed and millions have been put 
to work principally by establishing decent labor standards, it 
is mighty poor citizenship to attempt to strengthen the powers 
of individuals to break down such standards of wages and 
hours, on the specious plea that in a particular instance a 
few more men might be employed at sweatshop wages. To 
preserve the liberty of a few to work under bad conditions 
and thereby to sacrifice liberty of the many to work under 
decent conditions, is to strain at a very small gnat and 
swallow a very large camel. 

The enemies of constitutional liberty under the New 
Deal are not that great host of business men and workers 
who are striving to cooperate in an improvement of con- 
ditions, and who are willing to discipline themselves and 
subject themselves to self-established controls upon indi- 
vidual freedom in order to promote the general good. The 
real enemies of liberty are those ruthless individuals who, 
by exalting selfishness as a noble expression of personal lib- 
erty, strive to defeat the effort of their government to 
preserve and strengthen the foundations of our economic 
system, upon which we have built our entire edifice of both 
economic and political freedom. 

This constitutional liberty which we all crave can only 
be guaranteed today—not by letting people alone—but by 
making sure that they are so organized for cooperative action 
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that the continuous interchange of necessaries will not break 
down and leave hosts of people theoretically free but practi- 
cally deprived of the freedom to earn a living—a freedom 
which is today denied to millions of American citizens. 

The freedom which we must seek and must preserve in 
the modern world is not the freedom of a wild beast to hunt 
alone and fight a world of enemies. It is the freedom of a 
civilized man to live in a well-organized community where he 








works with and for his fellow men, where he fulfills obli- 
gations to them and they in turn fulfill their obligations to 
him. Those ancient liberties for which mankind has always 
struggled are just as precious, just as well worth fighting 
for today as they ever were. But we must restrain and disci- 
pline ourselves more and more in order to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of modern life and to preserve our freedom and 
security in this modern world. 


Human Rights and Property Rights 
By SILAS H. STRAWN, Attorney. 


Delivered at a meeting of the National Association of Legal Aid Societies at the Biltmore Hotel in New York City, 
November 15, 1934 


Broadcast over National Broadcasting System. 


O lawyer with a consciousness of his civic duty and 
N the responsibility of his profession can fail to ap- 

preciate the contribution to the administration of 
justice that is made by the Legal Aid Societies throughout 
this country. Society owes to the splendid men and women 
who are actively engaged in that work a deep debt of grati- 
tude. Their compensation for the intelligent and effective 
service which they render necessarily must come in the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are protecting the rights of 
the less fortunate. They are never compensated by the 
meager contributions to the cause made by an indifferent or 
uninformed public. 

Inasmuch as the work of the several Societies has been 
so well reviewed in this convention by those better qualified 
to do so than I am, I shall attempt to add nothing to what 
has been said, except to praise the workers for what they 
have done and to pledge them my support in the future. 

The son of David, King of Jerusalem, said in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, “In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in 
the day of adversity, consider.” Now that the elections are 
over, I submit that we, not as politicians but as Americans, 
should all get together and consider the “state of the 
nation.” 

Therefore, I beg your indulgence to address you this 
evening on a subject which is as old as civilization. Always, 
’ in times of depression, we hear arguments that human rights 
are trampled upon and ignored while property rights are pro- 
tected and promoted. The more radical insist that thrift is a 
crime and that the property of the industrious and frugal 
should be divided with those who have nothing. 

Without reciting the various arguments made by those 
who declare that there is a conflict between human rights 
and property rights, I reply with the assertion that never 
since the dawn of creation has it been possible to separate 
human rights from property rights. The one necessarily in- 
volves the other. No human being can live without property 
in a greater or less amount. The right to possess property 
is necessary not only to the preservation of life itself but also 
to the enjoyment of liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

President Roosevelt said in his speech at San Francisco, 
September 23, 1932: 

“Every man has a right to his own property, which 
means a right to be assured to the fullest extent attainable 
in the safety of his savings. This right is paramount. All 








other property rights must yield to it. * * * The govern- 
ment should assume the function of economic regulation 
only as a last resort, to be tried only when private initiative, 
inspired by high responsibility, with such assistance and 
balance as government can give, has finally failed.” 


No thoughtful citizen would wish human rights to be 
disregarded or human beings to be exploited. 

As Professor Sumner said in one of his lectures at Yale 
University, those who attempt to establish a conflict between 
human rights and property rights lend the impression that it 
must be quite dishonest to own property, quite unjust to go 
one’s own way and earn one’s own living; that the only 
really admirable person is the good-for-nothing ; that poverty 
is the best policy; that if you get wealth you will have to 
support other people; if you do not get wealth, it will be 
the duty of other people to support you. 

Not even the most extreme advocate of human rights 
asserts that the idle, shiftless, intemperate or vicious, should 
be supported by their neighbors, but the emotional and senti- 
mental insist that regardless of the causes which may have 
contributed to the poverty or squalor of the individual, he is 
the “forgotten man” and his human rights entitle him to be 
taken care of by the state. His shiftlessness, idleness, intem- 
perance and vices are disregarded. 

No one denies that we must take care of the unfor- 
tunate and involuntary unemployed, yet in doing so we must 
avoid an extravagance and softness which will create a vast 
army of perpetual dole takers whose pride has vanished and 
who believe they need not work because the country owes 
them a living. 

For my part, I believe that the forgotten man is he who 
by his industry, economy and honest efforts earns his living 
and supports his family. He asks no favors, he appeals not 
to emotion nor to sentiment. He makes his contracts and 
fulfills them and pays his share of the ever-increasing burden 
of taxation for the support of his government, including 
relief for the unemployed, worthy or unworthy. I have no 
sympathy with the idea that those who are prosperous and 
respectable are to blame for those who are not and that there 
is a continuing obligation on the part of those who have done 
their duty toward those who have not done theirs. 

We have two schools of thought: One school believes 
in the soundness of our government and that the splendid 
record we have made on the plan of individual initiative 
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should not be abandoned to experiment with planned econ- 
omy or regimental socialism; that to expect the state to do 
anything better than the individual ignores all the records 
of history. The state has tried to do many things, but has 
rarely done anything well. 

The profit motive induces each individual to be indus- 
trious, frugal and temperate in the expectation of a fair 
and just return for his labor. 

The other school charges present economic conditions 
to the inadequacy or obsolescence of our governmental 
scheme and to the failure of the individualistic or capitalistic 
system. I shall briefly discuss these two ideas. 

The first school believes in the wisdom of the Federal 
Constitution, the basic law of the land. 

Recent expressions seem to indicate that some of our 
people do not understand what the Constitution is all about. 
Those who say that they “cannot eat the Constitution” ob- 
viously do not know that the Constitution enables them to 
get everything they do eat and that the principles of govern- 
ment established by the Constitution vitally affects the life 
and happiness of every man, woman and child in these 
United States. The Constitution is a plain, concise and sim- 
ple statement of fundamental principles, easy for anyone to 
read and to understand, if he but takes the time to do it. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, in 1787, 
conditions in this country were somewhat comparable with 
those existing today. We had come out of the Revolutionary 
War, which was brought about by our resentment of the 
rule of King George, a dictator and oppressor. After de- 
liberating some four months the representatives of the 13 
original colonies framed the Constitution, based upon the 
theory that the final voice in the control of the government 
must always be that of the people. That is obvious from 
the preamble, which reads: 


“We the people of the United: States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 


To carry out this declared purpose the framers of the 
Constitution divided the functions of the government into 
three parts, the legislative, the executive and the judicial. 

The legislative department is the Congress, whose func- 
tion it is to pass such laws as they deem wise and necessary. 

The duty of the executive, the President, is not to pass 
the laws or to determine what laws shall be enacted but to 
execute the laws as passed by the Congress. 

The judicial department, consisting of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and such other courts as Con- 
gress may determine, decides whether the laws passed by the 
Congress are consistent with the Constitution and the funda- 
mental principles there stated. 

Each is a check upon the others, but, always, the power 
to make the laws is reserved to the people, represented by 
the Congress. It was never intended that one branch of the 
government should surrender its functions or delegate its 
authority to another branch. 

It was the purpose of our forefathers that the several 
states should retain the powers not granted to the federal 
government by the Constitution. 




































It was their idea that the government should always be 
the servant and agent of, but not the master of the people; 
that the rights in the Constitution so preserved should not 
be given up except by and with the consent of the people, in 
the way provided by the Constitution. 


By providing for ‘the common defense, promoting the 
general welfare and securing the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity,” the Constitution did not mean 
merely that you should be guaranteed a trial in a court of 
justice before you were sent to jail for some crime, or that 
the courts were established only to protect you in your prop- 
erty rights. Its purpose was much broader, in that it guar- 
anteed your protection and welfare in the exercise by you of 
your everyday activity in whatever walk of life you should 
choose or might be cast. Property rights and human rights 
were both protected. Obviously this was so, because your 
right to your liberty must necessarily include your right to 
possess and enjoy your property. You were guaranteed the 
right to follow your own initiative, subject only to the 
rights of your neighbors to do likewise. Having rebelled 
against the dictatorship of a king, the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended to create a real democracy or a govern- 
ment of discussion and persuasion rather than one of dicta- 
tion and force. 


It was intended that the Constitution was adapted or 
susceptible of adaptation to every condition that might arise 
in the lapse of time, but in the event that the people thought 
future conditions justified a change in the Constitution they 
provided for its amendment by the people. 


This has been done 21 times in our history. By amend- 
ments, such important changes in our fundamental law as 
the abolition of slavery, the adoption of an income tax, the 
direct election of senators, the extension to women of the 
right to vote, the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor and lately the repeal of that amendment, 
have been accomplished. 


It was never intended that the Constitution should be 
ignored or subverted to suit the caprice of those who might 
be temporarily administering our government. 

Under this form of government our country has become 
the greatest and most prosperous among the nations. Our 
people, whatever their station in life may be, have better and 
more schools, better churches, better homes, more and better 
amusements, better wages, better places to live and a higher 
standard of living than those of any other country. No 
American who loves his country and who enjoys the liberty 
it guarantees, will voluntarily give up the rights and privi- 
leges assured to him. 

Ours is a democracy in which everyone has the right to 
express his opinion. The principal reason why this country 
has become the greatest and most prosperous and our govern- 
ment is the oldest and strongest of all republics, is because we 
have had opposition parties and the people have exercised 
the rights guaranteed them by the Constitution from time to 
time to change the parties in power. The greatest power 
possessed by a democracy is the right to change its mind. 
Deprived of that right it must perish. 

I sympathize with those, especially the young men, who 
think that the present situation is deplorable and that it 
must be changed. To diagnose a disease is much easier than 
to prescribe a rapid cure. 
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In legislation, as in medicine, there is danger that pre- 
scribing too many remedies may amount to malpractice. 

It does not follow that because some have made mistakes 
others are infallible, or that because the ship of state has 
heen floundering in a rough sea which has engulfed the 
world, we should throw our compass, the Constitution, over- 
board, and try to steer by the stars. We might go on the 
rocks. 

If, as some say, faith in business leadership is destroyed, 
all of us must insist that faith in our government shall not 
be diminished. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 


“| do not mean to say that we are bound to follow im- 
plicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so would be to 
discard all the lights of current experience—to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say is, that if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any 
case, we should do so on evidence so conclusive, and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great authority, fairly con- 
sidered and weighed, cannot stand.” 


May I again refer to Professor Sumner, who, more 
than 40 years ago, described conditions then existing? 


“The fashion of the time is to run to Government boards, 
commissions, and inspectors to set right everything which 
is wrong. ... They seem to think the interference is good 
if only they interfere. In this country the party which is 
‘in’ always interferes, and the party which is ‘out’ favors 
non-interference. ‘The system of interference is a complete 
failure of the ends it aims at, and sooner or later it will 
fall of its own expense and be swept away. The two 
notions—one to regulate things by a committee of control 
and the other to let things regulate themselves by the 
conflict of interests between free men—are diametrically 
opposed; and the former is corrupting to free institutions, 
because men who are taught to expect Government in- 
spectors to come and take care of them lose all true edu- 
cation in liberty. If we have been all wrong for the last 
three hundred years, in aiming at a fuller realization of 
individual liberty, as a condition of general and widely 
diffused happiness, then we must turn back to paternalism, 
discipline and authority; but to have a combination of 
liberty and dependence is impossible. 


“It is not the function of the State to make men happy. 
‘They must make themselves happy in their own way, at 
their own risk.” 


It is asserted that our system of permitting every man 
to enjoy the blessing of liberty and to pursue his vocation 
or business in his own and for his own benefit, subject 
only to due regard for the rights of others, is wrong, and 
that our activities should be regimented ; that the federal gov- 
ernment should have bureaucratic control over our entire 
economic and social life; that it should determine what we 
produce, at what prices our products shall be sold, what we 
may consume, what we may use, and how many hours we 
may work. In other words, we must have an arbitrarily 
enforced, planned economy. 

A planned economy cannot be effective unless the execu- 
tive is vested with power to enforce it. He cannot tolerate 
individual freedom of action. 

They have planned economies in Russia, Italy and 
Germany. Although there are wide differences between the 
methods employed by the Bolsheviks in Russia, the Fascisti 








in Italy and the Nazis in Germany, they are all alike in 
that the power of their dictators rests upon a small, highly 
organized party, which by the use of brute force suppresses 
all opposition and forbids all criticism. In each of these 
countries there are at intervals semblances of popular 
elections; but the elections are all managed by the dominant 
party and anyone who dares to express an independent view 
knows that he may be arbitrarily killed, exiled or imprisoned. 


The common feature of these new dictatorships is to 
put an end to freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of meetings and freedom of association for common 
ends. They bring under their own control all independent 
organizations such as trade unions, chambers of commerce, 
professional organizations and even the churches. 


They deem it vital to their own existence to deny to 
their people all of those fundamental liberties so cherished 
by those of us in the United States. 


Do we want a planned economy? Do we want dictator- 
ship such as they have in Russia, Italy and Germany? I 
submit their schemes are wholly inconsistent with American 
ideals and American instincts, and that the American people 
will not stand for them. 

All the progress that has been made in everything that 
makes for a better and happier life since the beginning of 
civilization has been under the free competition of capitalism. 
Efforts to establish any other system of government have 
always been failures. When capital is exhausted civilization 
declines. 

In a recent address by that splendid American, the 
Hon. John W. Davis,'‘he said: 


“T am ready to concede that the capitalistic system is 
not fool proof, but I want more evidence than we have so 
far been given before it is abandoned as a proven failure. 
Least of all do I wish to give it up for any system which 
assumes as its working hypothesis that self-interest and 
personal ambition have ceased to guide and the love of 
freedom to inspire the energies of men. Nor can I fail to 
reflect that the very human beings who will have to operate 
the new regime when it comes are made of the same clay 
as those who blundered and fell short in their effort to 
manage the simpler processes of capitalism. * * * 

“Let them be well admonished, too, that no socialistic or 
collectivist or regimental state can rest on anything other 
than force. None ever has; none ever will, until the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy ushers in the miilenial dawn. Acqui- 
escence may be purchased for a day with money or promises ; 
but in the long reach force alone can compel human beings 
to accept the slavery of such a regime.” 


There is a saying that the difference between a fortune- 
teller and an economist is that the fortune-teller is sometimes 
taken more seriously. 

Some of our more progressive economists advocate the 
abolition of the profit system. The profit system does not 
mean a transaction in which you have swindled someone. It 
means that you have given value received either in goods or 
services for what you have received in return. Investments 
in any business or enterprise necessarily represent the savings 
of the investor either from his labor or from some other 
enterprise in which he has been engaged. There are greater 
profits in some businesses or enterprises than in others, gener- 
ally for the reason that the risks are greater. 

It is said by some critics that the profit motive results 
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in the unequal distribution of wealth; that from that most 
of the present distress springs. Never have the world’s goods 
been equally distributed. Necessarily they cannot be, for the 
obvious reason that some people have more energy and more 
ability than others. If all the wealth of our country were 
equally distributed it would not remain so for a single day. 

No one can assert that wealth is even equitably dis- 
tributed. There are many cases wherein some have more 
than their fair share, but that is not the fault of the capital- 
istic system. We should not condemn everyone who is frugal 
and industrious because some are crooked or avaricious. 

Capitalism is private ownership of property, with the 
state exercising only police supervision. Fascism is private 
ownership of property with the state directing its use. 
Communism is public ownership of property with the state 
exercising complete control. 

For the purpose of consideration let us assume that our 
people were regimented, that they gave up their individual 
initiative and their individual property and embraced the 
Communistic system. 

If the government owns or controls all things, the 
dictator must determine how the distribution is to be made. 

The dictator would determine the respective needs of 
particular individuals. Would everyone get what he asked 
for or what he wanted? 

Who would have the fine houses and who would be 
assigned to the bungalows and the shanties? Who would 
drive the Packards, Cadillacs and the Rolls-Royces and who 
must be content with the Fords or the second-hand cars? 

How would the jobs be divided? Who would be the 
bosses? What inducement would there be to become efficient 
in any one job if all got the same reward, or divided with 
others what they earned? 

What of human rights and property rights under that 
form of government? 

A colored preacher said to his flock: “Brethren and 
sistern, the trouble with us all is the status quo.” Whereupon 
one of his congretation inquired: “Brudder Jones, what am 


de status quo?” ‘To which the preacher answered: ‘De 
status quo am de Latin fo’ de dredful fix we’s all in.”’ 

I am sure no one wants a continuance of the “status 
quo,” with all of the social and economic maladjustment 
that prevails, not only in our own country but throughout 
the world generally. 

Not in many years have the problems that daily come 
to the workers in the Legal Aid Societies for solution been 
so numerous or so perplexing. Without reward, they protect 
human rights and property rights. To listen patiently and 
sympathetically to the tales of woe that pour into their ears 
all day long requires strong minds and brave hearts. ‘They 
cannot change the status quo but they can and do inspire the 
unfortunate and despairing with hope and confidence. They 
teach the wisdom of honor and of faith. 

No one can predict when we Americans shall come out 
of the present economic tail-spin. But when we reflect that 
we have always come out of depressions in the past and have 
gone on to greater prosperity and a higher standard of living, 
I am confident we shall repeat our past experiences. 

My friends, these are times when patience and courage 
are needed. Every good citizen should denounce the dema- 
gogue who capitalizes prejudices to his own aggrandizement 
by arraying class against class and labor against canital; who 
prates about the mythical conflict between human rights and 
property rights. 

Nothing can deprive us of our great natural resources, 
our indefatigable industry, our splendid courage. Let us 
have confidence in the soundness of American institutions, 
in the enduring principles of our government. Before giving 
up our liberties because of some alleged inadequacies or 
imperfections in our present system, let us seriously consider 
whether the inequalities or imperfections in the new system 
will not be worse than the old. 

Let us not drift into the dictatorships or planned 
economy of Russia, Italy and Germany. Let us play the 
game as proud Americans according to the rules prescribed 
by the Constitution. | 


Divorce and its Relation to Crime 


By CARLETON SIMON, M. D., Criminologist to the New England Association Chiefs of Police, New York State 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Presented before The New England Association Chiefs of Police, Annual Convention, New Haven, Conn., 


November 


MPROPER parental guidance, disrupted homes and 
the resultant evils are the principal environmental 
causes of crime. ‘The backg-ound of our juvenile de- 

linquents is invariably traceable t, these causes, fifty percent 
of our criminals starting early in life upon the wrong path. 
The separation of parents by death, by voluntary or legal 
means is one of the chief reasons why home circles are de- 
stroyed. Back of these avoidable separations is found an 
array of errors—mismating, impulsive marriages economic 
problems and an entire series of marital experimentation. 
There are countless couples who, after a short period 
of conjugal happiness, live like the proverbial “‘cats and 
dogs,” continually in a turmoil of strife, bickering, recrimi- 
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nating, nagging and discontentment. ‘To such uncongenial 
pair, not infrequently a child is born. Such a child is 
unwelcome and is usually made to feel his involuntary in- 
trusion. Parental guidance, instead of being devoted to- 
ward the building up of character, becomes a mere gesture, 
the behavior of one or of both parents planting the seeds of 
drunkenness, immorality, dishonesty, pilfering and other 
anti-social acts. Such child, finding no happiness in the 
home, seeks elsewhere its pleasure and in this manner be- 
comes a victim of improper and bad associations, 

To what extent divorce affects our American homes, 
statistics give us valuable information, even though such 
legal separation presents only part of the facts and does not 
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include the vast number of desertions, abandonments, dis- 
appearances and separations by mutual agreement without re- 
course to the divorce courts. 

Every sixth marriage in the United States is a failure. 
This definite statement is fortified by the statistics of the 
United States Bureau of Census. A further analysis sheds 
some illumination upon these facts and permits of various 
hypothetical conjectures. There are no records available 
for the year 1933, as governmental economic measures have 
restricted the gathering of this information. 

During 1932, however, there were in the United States 
961,903 marriages. In this same period, there were 163,- 
613 divorces and annulments, or 16.6 percent of the mar- 
riage rate. 

The greatest number of these divorces occurred during 
the third year of married life. It is to be inferred, how- 
ever, that such marital differences must have taken place 
some time previously, as legal action is usually a delayed 
procedure upon the part of the individual and also upon the 
part of the courts. 

There are a great many cases where the facility in 
obtaining a divorce enabled a party to such action to repeat 
such experience many times. 

Although incompatibility between parents disrupts 
homes both prior to and following divorce, it is important 
to note, as having a direct bearing upon our subject, that 
47 percent of those divorced had from one to nine or more 
children. 

Children living in an atmosphere surcharged with 
parental misconduct and domestic strife are deprived of all 
the benefits and virtues that spring from tranquil and happy 
firesides. 

In reviewing the lives of these countless mis-married 
couples, in the statistical figures of only one year, one may 
well question the truth of the old saying that ‘Marriages 
are made in Heaven,” or, if we accept this, we can aptly 
add that they are severed in the United States. 

When marriage is so easily consummated and divorce 
likewise so readily obtained in some sections of our coun- 
try, and children so inadvertently born, we must agree that 
our social system is at fault and that the entire crime prob- 
lem must be laid at its door and nowhere else. 

Every State has its own interpretation of what consti- 
tutes just reasons for divorce. All kinds of legal techni- 
calities and tangles are the result of this conflict of indi- 
vidual State differentiation. 

In analyzing the preponderance of divorces in one sec- 
tion of the country as compared to other sections, some 
remarkable variations occur that cannot be entirely explained 
by differences in divorce laws, even though some localities 
present a looseness of legal requirements that tend toward 
increasing their divorce index. The laws also in some States 
enable couples to be speedily married. Others, like Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
require a five days interval between the obtaining of license 
and the marriage ceremony, endeavoring in this way to dis- 
courage impulsive or hasty unions. Similar laws should 
be enacted in every State, with the time limitation to be 
even further increased. 

Because of the variety of legal requirements for mar- 
riage and the ease with which such ceremony can be per- 











formed in some sections we find in twenty-seven States one 
or more counties that have a marriage rate at least four 
times the rate of the State in which they are located. Such 
marriages are generally those of non-residents. To quote 
from the report of the United State Bureau of Census :— 


“The migration of couples to areas other than those 
in which they reside, for purposes of being married, 
has resulted in the growth in this country of a con- 
siderable number of so-called ‘Gretna Greens’—places 
noted for the large number of marriages performed and 
for the ease and promptness with which non-resident 
couples may secure licenses and be married. Many of 
the ‘Gretna Greens’ are small towns in the border coun- 
ties of States that have relatively lenient license laws, 
and others are counties adjacent to large cities, to which 
many couples go to avoid publicity.” 

“There were, in 1932, fifty-five (55) counties in 
which the marriage rate was more than four times the 
rate of the State in which the county was located.” 


It is exceedingly important to the sociologist and to the 
criminologist to determine the influence and effect of climate 
and localities upon human behavior. The biological reac- 
tions of different individuals to the same agency are difficult 
to appraise, especially when numerous other influences, such 
as race and a variety of racial and religious backgrounds, 
formulate customs. Maturity in some nations reaches 
earlier development than in others. Some are home lov- 
ing and some are migrating in their habits. This difference 
between individuals with opposed emotional urges, tempera- 
mental yearnings and with varied likes and dislikes, leads to 
mental conflicts which prevent harmonious viewpoints. This 
unwavering attitude is usually an incompatibility that it 
is dificult to merge or to bridge. 

The chemistry of the soil affects the water we drink, the 
food we eat and the air we breathe. It influences our 
physical condition and particularly our glandular system. 
In many ways too numerous to mention and unnecessary to 
dwell upon in the scope of this paper, our glands are a 
driving force in our behavior. In areas of certain States 
we have a lack of iodine in the soil, which chemical de- 
ficiency produces an abnormal development of the glands 
or materially influences their function. In the following list 
of States some of which are in the “iodine belt” and some 
adjoining there is a large index of divorces. Some of these 
States also have laws that admit many reasons as grounds 
for divorce, all of which stimulate and also encourage legal 
separation. 

The following divorce statistics for these States give 
the percentage of divorces to every hundred marriages in 
each State. 


EE A 9 a 37.7 
ES eT ee ee 17.5 
Beene 4:66 cdo dlccs cow’ 18. 
ND os tin whan ense 27.4 
ES a ae 22.4 
RY Or ee 41.8 


In the East, the State of Maine heads the list with 21.9 
per cent failure in every hundred marriages. This can be 
attributed to the large population of French-Canadians, who 
are highly emotional, varied in their moods and are in gen- 
eral temperamental. 
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We have in the Mountain and Pacific States the larg- 
est divorce record of any group of States. The high di- 
vorce rate of Nevada gives 53.3 failures for every hundred 
marriages, which is readily understood when we recollect 
that this State has, in Reno, a divorce mill that attracts 
mismated couples from all over the United States and whose 
courts have a world-wide reputation for dissolving matri- 
monial entanglements. 

The large number of divorces in some of the Plains 
States also have laws that admit many reasons as grounds 
difficult to explain. Some of them have a very low mar- 
riage rate which would lead one to the conclusion that the 
large number of divorces were issued to non-residents, or to 
persons who sought relief from marital problems and tem- 
porarily settled in these States. Other conjectural possi- 
bilities present themselves and might affect human conduct, 
as climate and geographical environment that stir primi- 
tive emotions, including the mating instinct, which when 
satiated leads to connubial incontinence. 

An analysis of the reasons for these divorces gives no 
indication as to the actual difficulties, but the stated ones 
are obviously presented to comply with legal requirements. 
On the whole, these technicalities are exceedingly elastic 
and make legal actions an expeditious process. 

The following divorce statistics for these States give the 
— of divorces to every hundred marriages in each 

tate: 


Montana ............ 20.6 
Tie I Sp gay 52.8 
EE aes a a4 ae 77. 

SES s¢s% nana dos 31.8 
Washington ........... 21.5 
eee civiw. cicse eas 25.5 
Ce as idecsaveas 32.7 


It may be interesting at this time to point out as a 
comparison to the divorce activity of these States, the State 
of South Carolina, which in 1878 repealed all her divorce 
laws. This is the only State in the Union that does not 
grant divorce. — 

In every hundred marriages in New England there were 
15.4 failures, which figures are below the average of the 
entire United States and which would have been much less 
were it not for the high percentage of failures occurring in 
Maine to which allusion has been made. It may be inter- 
esting to also note that the marriage index of New England 
is considerably lower than that of any other geographical 
division, it being 5.99 per 1,000 population. Although ap- 
parently New Englanders marry less than those in other 
sections, New Hampshire is the exception as 11.4? persons 
married out of every thousand population. No State east 
of the Mississippi gives a larger percentage of marriages 
in ratio to population. Were Greely alive he might have 
counseled boys still to go West but would have advised 
girls who wished to marry to go East—at least to New 
Hampshire. 

The State of New York has the lowest divorce rate of 
any State in the United States, the tabulation showing 4.7 
divorces in every hundred marriages. This low ratio is 
undoubtedly traceable to the rigid divorce laws which this 
State enjoys, yet whose population represents approximately 
10 percent of the inhabitants of this country. Undoubtedly 


such stringent law compels those seeking separation to go 
to other States and obtain their legal decrees and also re- 
sults in many instances of desertions and abandonments. 
It has however other important compensations. Legal dif- 
ficulty in obtaining divorce leads couples to straighten out 
their differences and to eventually adjust themselves to each 
other. In this manner parental responsibility in the guidance 
of their children, though not always of the most desirable 
character, is still maintained. 

Another reason why so many marriages go on the rocks 
is the assurance of alimony. This is an allowance made by a 
decree of court to a wife for her support out of her hus- 
band’s income. In some instances this is a justifiable pro- 
vision. It serves however the purposes of unscrupulous 
women. Some women actually marry with the sole idea 
in view that the law will provide for them an income for 
life at any time they desire to sever their marital relations. 
The prevalence of such thoughts robs and deprives the mar- 
riage rite of its idealism, of all of its sacredness, and con- 
stitutes in spirit if not in form actual prostitution. 

With unscrupulous lawyers, alimony becomes like 
“Promise to Marry,”—a racket; and the victim is often 
squeezed and mulched until he goes to another State to 
escape from what he believes is an injustice, as this appears 
to him to have all the elements of legal conspiracy which he 
cannot otherwise avoid. 

As long as we have the racket of alimony, with its 
many ramifications of blackmail and legalized prostitution, 
and as long as easy roads to marriage are open to hasty, 
impulsive and indiscriminate folks, and as long as easy di- 
vorce encourages these conditions, so long will we have 
broken homes, destruction of domestic morality and its con- 
sequence of sordid evils. With such sex adventure disguised 
under the law as marriage, the sacredness of the fireside, 
the kindly bondage of kith and kin, the honest and respec- 
table rearing of a family, becomes a travesty. 

Three quarters of the divorces or to be exact, 117,375 
or 73.5 percent, were granted to the wife. Women seek 
divorce far more freely than men, the support or alimony 
contribution being the chief reason. An increase of divorce 
may also be traced, among other causes, to the gradual 
change in the mental attitude of women that is shown in her 
entrance into politics, business and the professions and which 
largely alters her psychology. In consequence of which 
there has also been a definite change in the attitude and 
conduct of men in their relation with women. This reper- 
cussion has been a gradual, unconscious process. ‘Women 
have become independent and more self-assertive which car- 
ries with it a domination of character, with freedom of 
habits so expanded that it frequently obliterates their sex. 
Men do not find in such women the infinite charm that 
idealism has always associated with them. Women enter- 
ing into pursuits that through years of custom were deemed 
masculine have too often lost respect for the opinions of 
men, and at the same time stimulated greater feminine 
license and looser social and domestic obligations. This 
tends to relegate domestic duties, which were once the pride 
of the housewife, to the realm of the servant classes. As 
a result there is a neglect of home and domestic duties. 
Women who find less interest in the home do not wish chil- 
dren and therefore encourage contraception ideas. When 
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this type of woman has a child she is usually too busily en- 
gaged in other pursuits to give to it the attention it requires. 

Women who through financial reasons find it necessary 
to engage in wage earning pursuits should constantly guard 
themselves so that the charm of their sex is not surrendered 
or that their entrance into the field of men’s endeavor does 
not rob them of their feminine mental attractiveness. 

There are many other angles for consideration in which 
men are at fault, especially where they marry without hav- 
ing suitable means for the support of the home, necessitat- 
ing the wife obtaining employment. A union under this 
condition is too often one of lust, which when expended 
satiates the man, the wife losing those personal qualities 
which at first fascinated him. The youthful lack of proper 
differentiation between physical attractiveness, biological sex 
allurement and a true love that grows stronger with the 
years is also a cause for much mismating. 

These facts are particularly of interest as they offer a 
clearer explanation of the abnormal divorce rate which tells 
only part of the story, for, as stated previously, abandon- 
ment, desertions and voluntary separations are far more in 
number than those legally separated. 

It is with the birth of a child to such marriage—its 
physical, mental and moral environment, that society must 
reckon, if our quota of juvenile delinquents is to be reduced. 

The entire method of divorce and alimony needs re- 
vision. No woman should be granted alimony unless she 
has lived with her husband for a specific number of years, 
unless she has a child by him or unless, if childless, she is 
incapacitated by illness to assume her previous station in life. 

Federal jurisdiction takes the initiative as to the char- 
acter of immigrants it permits to land on our shores. It 
does likewise in admitting aliens to citizenship. It does 
this in the interest of our national morality and social main- 
tenance. In similar fashion, to protect our social system, in 
marriage and divorce our Federal courts should likewise 
have jurisdiction. ‘This would at once put a stop to the 
many conflicts which now prevail in the variety of indi- 
vidual State laws. A man or woman may be divorced in 
one State and the decree not legally recognized in another 
State. In one State, his children are legitimate and in an- 
other they are not. Alimony, as mentioned, may be evaded 
by stepping over the boundary line of the State in which 
it was obtained. Either a thing is right or it is wrong. If 
it is right, it should be upheld universally; if wrong, it 
should be condemned. No State line and no legal measures 
should be permitted to daliy with fundamental principles, 








such as divorce, which affect the morality of a nation and to 
which a great amount of crime is traceable. 


In this melting pot of ours, where all of the races of the 
world are thrown together into a heterologous mass, with 
varied social customs,—in some instances ancestral in char- 
acter, with climatic conditions of an extreme nature, with 
the land poor in chemical substances in some localities and 
rich in others, with plains and mountainous country, with 
open spaces affording no diversities and with cities seething 
with intensive activity, with poverty on one hand and 
abundance on the other, with opportunities beckoning yet 
constantly shifting, it is not surprising upon reflection that 
our social system, so far as our marriage and divorce prob- 
lems are concerned, is chaotic and to a degree carries with 
it an inherent tendency toward the promotion of criminal 
lives, if not as a direct cause, at least in the encouragement 
of antisocial, vicious practices. 


The youths of today and all too often those of age 
and supposed worldly experience are riding on the dance of 
fast tempo of living, on the crest of wild parties, in fast 
automobiles, intoxicated by heady perfumes and emotional 
illusions. 


In order to decrease crime, for which easy divorce and 
alimony are largely responsible, the following is suggested: 


1—A longer period between the granting of license and the 
ceremony of marriage. 


2—Publication of bans or intention to marry. 


3—Marriages should not be permitted outside of the county 
in which one of the couple have their residence. 


4—Virtual abolition of alimony, except in those instances 
where there are children, where the wife is incapaci- 
tated or where the couple have lived together five years 
or more. 


5—Divorces should not be granted except upon statutory 
grounds or where one of the couple is permanently in- 
sane. Other causes may be admitted as reasons for re- 
stricted separation. 


6—Divorce and alimony should be under Federal jurisdic- 
tion in order that legal entanglements be eliminated, 
such as being married in one State and not in another, 
or where, as at present, children may be legitimate in one 
State and not in another. Alimony laws, when suitably 
revised, should come under Federal jurisdiction, to pre- 
vent, as is done in many instances at present, evasion 
of payment by changing residence to another State. 


Problems Facing America 


By Dr. VIRGIL JORDAN, President, 


Intercollegiate Council Radio Series. November 16, 


are parts of one great problem: Who is going to em- 
ploy the unemployed who want to work? Will they 
be employed byother Americans who are operating business 
enterprises in which their own or other people’s savings have 


: LL the problems facing the American people today 


National Industrial Conference Board 


1934. Broadcast over National Broadcasting System. 


been invested, or are they going to be employed by the gov- 
ernment? 

This problem remains even though those who are out of 
work and are willing to work are not going to be employed at 
all but are to be supported by the government. Most of 
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‘our people will still have to be kept employed producing the 
things the unemployed need to live on, so that in the end the 
essential problem for all of us is employment. No nation, 
and no part of a nation, can continue to live or to prosper 
without working and producing. 

This problem is present in every country. As we see 
it in America it is part of a world-wide problem which we 
call the problem of recovery from depression. “Depression” 
is only a name for a period during which part of the people 
of the industrial nations are not at work producing as much 
as they did before. 

To the American people today this general problem pre- 
sents itself in many specific questions. Some have been the 
subject of legislative action by the Federal government ; others 
are still under discussion and may be acted upon during the 
coming year. It is my purpose merely to mention a few of 
these questions to you and to tell you what the American 
people seem to be thinking about them, by way of introduc- 
tion to your own discussions of them during this winter. I 
do not know what answers to these questions the American 
people will give in the end, for that will be determined more 
by the course of events and the force of realities than by 
what anybody says. 

During the past summer the Research Staff of the 
‘National Industrial Conference Board asked the editors of 
all the newspapers and farm journals in the United States 
to state what they believed the prevalent public opinion in 
their communities was on the more important of these cur- 
rent economic and social questions. It was thought that the 
newspaper and farm journal editors throughout the country 
would be better able to reflect the state of public opinion on 
these questions in their communities because it is their main 
business to keep in close contact with what the people for 
whom they edit their newspapers are thinking. Out of the 
12,000-odd newspaper and farm journal editors in the 
United States, about 40% or 5,000, representing a circu- 
lation of 25 million replied to the extensive questionnaire we 
sent them. I am going to use their replies as the best index 
I know of regarding the public attitude toward the specific 
economic and social questions involved in the great problem 
of re-employment. 

Foremost in the minds of the American people at the 
present time is the question whether we ought to have a 
compulsory government system of unemployment insurance. 
On this general question 58% of the newspaper editors re- 
plying said that public opinion in their community did not 
favor a compulsory government system of unemployment 
insurance, and about 40% said it did. 

American people are thinking even more seriously, how- 
ever, about provision for the aged who have no means of 
support. Nearly 65% of the editors said that public opinion 
in their communities favored a government system of old-age 
pensions. The replies on both of these questions show that 
the problem of protection against unemployment and pro- 
vision for old age are going to receive a great deal of con- 
sideration by the American people during the coming year. 

Under the broad question of the extent to which the 
government should spend other people’s money for unem- 
ployment relief or to employ workers directly, the main 
specific problems on which attention is centered are whether 
there should be further increase in the national debt, whether 


the number of employees on the government payroll should 
be increased, and whether those employed by new agencies 
of the Federal government should be subject to the require- 
ments of the civil service law instead of being added to the 
government payroll as a matter of political patronage. On 
all of these questions the replies of the editors indicated that 
public opinion is strongly opposed to further increase in the 
national debt or in the government payroll and to uncon- 
trolled application of political patronage in the selection of 
government employees. 

Perhaps the most fundamental questions underlying the 
problem of re-employment relate to the extent to which 
government should expand its control over private business 
activity, or go into business itself. Some of the specific is- 
sues here involved are: Should the Federal government fix 
selling prices for farm products and for factory products? 
Should the government restrict farmers as to what crops 
they shall plant and what acreage for each crop? Should 
the government restrict manufacturers as to the amount of 
goods they should produce? Should the government con- 
trol the management of private business enterprise through 
bureaus or public officials, or should it establish by law defi- 
nite standards of private business management which may 
be enforced in the courts through ordinary judicial pro- 
ceedings brought by any parties affected? Should the Fed- 
eral government go into business in competition with trans- 
portation companies, with power companies or with other 
industries? Should the government take over the banking 
system? Should administrative officials of the Federal gov- 
ernment be given power to change the purchasing value of 
the dollar from time to time? Should the government use 
its taxing power or other powers for the specific purpose 
of taking away wealth or income from one group and giv- 
ing it to another? Should the government control or regu- 
late profits in industry other than public utilities? 

Finally, in deciding the basic issue as to whether the 
unemployed are to be re-employed by private enterprise or by 
government, the American people are faced squarely with 
the question whether or not the hope of profit is essential to 
the progress of business enterprise and the expansion of 
employment. 

On all these questions involving relation of government 
to business, the replies of the newspaper and farm journal 
editors of the United States showed definitely that they be- 
lieved that public opinion in their communities was over- 
whelmingly conservative in its attitude. The basic con- 
servatism of the opinion of the American people on these 
questions is clearly indicated by the fact that nearly 95% 
of the newspaper editors said that public opinion in their 
communities held that the hope of profits was essential to 
the progress of business enterprise; about the same propor- 
tion reported opposition to control of business by government 
officials, or competition by the Federal government with 
private enterprise. 

Besides these broad general questions regarding the re- 
lation of government to private business there have arisen 
during the past year a number of specific problems involving 
the relation of government to labor and labor organizations, 
which have a direct bearing upon the basic problem of re- 
employment. The importance of questions has been re- 
flected in the wave of strikes and labor disputes and the ex- 
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tended controversy over ‘the interpretation of the legislation 
passed in 1933 affecting working relations in industry. The 
most important of these questions is whether the government 
should fix wages and working hours. Another question in- 
volved in the effort of government to regulate collective 
bargaining and industrial relations is whether membership 
in a labor union should be a necessary condition of em- 
ployment. Finally, the epidemic of labor disputes, par- 
ticularly the great strike in San Francisco, has raised the 
question whether the public should protect itself against 
sympathetic strikes and lockouts by making them illegal 
or compelling labor organizations to assume legal responsi- 
bility for their activities. 

The replies of the newspaper editors to the National 
Industrial Conference Beard’s inquiry suggest that there are 
very strong opinions held by the American people on these 
difficult questions. ‘The public attitude, as stated by the 
editors, seems to favor slightly government fixing of mini- 
mum wages and maximum working hours, though it is op- 
posed to a general fixing of wages and working hours by gov- 
ernment. On the questions relating to the influence and re- 
sponsibility of labor unions, 94% of the editors reported that 
public opinion in their communities was opposed to making 
membership in a labor union a condition of employment, and 
75% said that public opinion in their communities favored 
making sympathetic strikes and lockouts illegal. 

These are some of the most significant specific questions 
which the American public is pondering in its effort to find 


a solution for the pressing problem of expanding employ- 
ment and production, upon which restoration of prosperity 
depends. In their thinking about these questions, so far as 
their thoughts are faithfully reflected by the reports of 5,000 
newspaper and farm journal editors throughout the country, 
it is evident that the American people are hoping that it will 
be possible to find a way by which the enterprise of business 
men and investors may be stimulated and revived so as to 
create productive work for all who have not lost the will 
and desire ot work. It is clear that the American people 
want to make wise and sound provision for those who are 
not able to work, and hopes that this can be done without 
destroying the will to work of the rest of the population. 
But it is equally clear from the testimony of the newspaper 
editors of the United States that the American people still 
have strong faith in the work-creating possibilities of the 
personal effort and enterprise of our citizens which have 
been responsible for the great accomplishments of the coun- 
try during the past century—accomplishments greater than 
those of any other nation or any other time, and which give 
us, even in the midst of the most severe depression in our 
history, the highest standard of living that can be seen any- 
where in the world. In considering these questions that I 
have briefly described tonight, it would be well to keep this 
thought in mind. If this faith should prove without sub- 
stance then the problem and the prospect which all of us 
face will appear very different indeed than it would other- 
wise. 


The Farm Situation 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 


Delivered before the National Grange, 68th Annual Meeting, Hartford, Connecticut, November 20, 1934. 
Broadcast over National Broadcasting System. 


is for a man, and it would be natural to expect some 

hardening of the arteries, some flagging of the spirit. 
Yet from all the evidence that has come my way, neither of 
these afflictions has touched the Grange. On the contrary, 
you report a net gain in membership, the addition of two 
States, and the most representative conventien in 
Grange history. 

| mention these things because the Grange might be 
excused for resting on its laurels. Many of the evils it 
fought in the Seventies and Eighties have been wiped out, 
many of the reforms it sought have long since become mat- 
ters of fact. ‘The temptation to be content with past achieve- 
ments must be considerable. I am glad for your sake and 
for the sake of agriculture that you prefer to wrestle with 
the present and the future, and that you are not afraid of 
change. 

It is increasingly apparent, it seems to me, that the 
whole economic realm is a very living thing, changing day 
by day and year by year. Certain fundamental principles 
may not change, but the field in which those principles are 
to be applied is changing with exceeding speed. We must 
periodically shake our minds awake, and once more examine 
the old facts to see whether or not they have changed. 
Some things in the farm situation have changed de- 


S IX TY-EIGHT is a ripe age for an organization, as it 
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cidedly during the past year. One change has been an up- 
ward march in farm income. Another has been the trans- 
formation of our reduction problem into an adjustment 
problem—the removal, that is, of some of our more burden- 
some farm surpluses, and the new necessity for an adjust- 
ment, rather than a reduction, program. Contributing 
heavily to this last, there has been the change wrought by 
the 1934 drought, the worst of record. In consequence of 
all these, I have the feeling that during the next Congress 
we will be compelled to re-examine the bases of the whole 
agricultural adjustment program. I think that will be a 
healthful thing. 

Because certain surpluses have been whittled down, be- 
cause farm incomes are rising, and because of the conse- 
quences of the drought, I can foresee a powerful drive, in 
and out of Congress, to remove any and all restrictions on 
agricultural production. I have the feeling that the various 
processors, handlers, dealers, and carriers may perhaps join 
with the more vocal consumers and possibly certain farm 
groups, to suggest this winter that we should remove all 
restrictions from agricultural production at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Doubtless these groups will be joined by 
many idealists who proclaim their profound interest in the 
abundant life, and who seem to forget, unfortunately, that 
a great surplus of any product, agricultural or industrial, 
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does not make for genuine abundance in an economic sys- 
tem in which producers, in order to stay in business, must 
sell the stuff, not give it away. 

It so happens that sincere idealists, laissez faire eco- 
nomists, and certain business groups interested in volume, 
unite in urging unbridled production. Resolutely they re- 
fuse to admit that surpluses, by wrecking prices, can destroy 
farmers without contributing one iota to feeding and clothing 
the needy. Yet isn’t that precisely what took place in 1932? 
Can anyone suggest any other outcome to prolonged exces- 
sive production? ‘Times without number I have heard it 
said that there cannot be a surplus so long as there is a 
single hungry Chinaman. Fundamentally and eventually 
this may be true; but the same persons who weep that 
farmers should control production do not suggest that cloth- 
ing factories go on producing without limit, regardless of 
effective demand for their merchandise, until every naked 
Chinaman is clothed. Nor do they feel that plow factories 
should produce without limit until every farmer has a plow. 
Nor do they berate the automobile manufacturers because 
they cut down production 80 percent during the depression, 
though countless families still wanted cars. 

We must play with the cards that are dealt. Agricul- 
ture cannot survive in a capitalistic society as a philanthropic 
enterprise. If the cry of those who bid our farmers think 
of all those hungry Chinamen, and plant more land, were 
heeded, it would mean that long before the last hungry 
Chinaman were taken care of, hundreds of thousands of 
American farm families would be destroyed. 

I do not for a moment deny, nor would I do anything 
to mutilate, that deep instinct to produce, to provide to the 
uttermost. But we ought to be sensible enough to admit 
that if this instinct is to be the sole boss of agriculture, then 
the hope of getting agriculture its fair share in the national 
income is doomed. It was this instinct, obeyed by millions 
of scattered individuals in a society seeking profits and set- 
ting prices on a scarcity basis, that took our farmers up the 
long hill to the poorhouse, and killed them as customers. 
Their death as consumers closed thousands of factories and 
helped to throw millions out of work. I ask you, is that 
the road to abundance? Is that the road you wish to get 
back onto a year or two hence? No, the people who raise 
the cry about the last hungry Chinaman are not really 
criticising the farmers or the AAA. They are criticising the 
profit system as we have inherited it from our past. No 
one who believes in the profit system, and who grants in- 
dustry the right to control its production, can fairly deny 
agriculture the same right. I am reminded of the way 
that vigorous agrarian, George Peek, once summed it up: 
“I’m for the profit system,” he said, “if they deal the farmer 
in.” 

Exactly what form the drives on the Adjustment Act 
and Administration may take this coming winter, no one of 
course can say, but from present indications I would antici- 
pate the most potent drive to be directed at restrictions on 
agricultural production. So I envision a conflict, a choice 
between two paths, one leading to unrestricted agricultural 
production at the earliest possible moment, the other leading 
to continuance and perfection of the present control methods. 
Either path may very well require certain changes in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Before I discuss unrestricted 
production in detail, however, I would like to say paren- 


thetically that I am for it, provided there is a sufficient ex- 
cess of imports over exports to service the debts owed us by 
foreign nations and in addition to pay a fair price for our 
exportable surplus; and provide, furthermore, that shipment 
of these excess products abroad does not impoverish our soil 
beyond repair. 

So far those who are pushing for unbridled production 
would not abolish benefit payments. There seems to be 
much interest in a reversion to the early form of the domestic 
allotment plan, under which cotton and wheat farmers, for 
instance, would receive benefit payments on the domestic 
share of their production, the amount of the payment being 
roughly the difference between the world price for the crop 
and the pre-war parity figure. Thus if the world price of 
cotton were 10 cents a pound, and parity 15 cents, the cot- 
ton grower would get a benefit payment approximating 5 
cents a pound on the domestic share of his production, or 
about 40 percent. All of his cotton, of course, would be 
sold on the open market at the prevailing world price. 

First as the plan might work with cotton: At the pres- 
ent time, the South can sell perhaps six or seven million bales 
for export at an average price of at least $50 a bale. Our 
cotton exports during 1933-34, as during the preceding year, 
were over 844 million bales. If unlimited production were 
encouraged, however, exports could undoubtedly be increased 
to more than 9 million bales. Of course the price would 
drop, perhaps to the depression level of 6 cents a pound, 
or $30 a bale, as it did in 1931-32 when we exported 9 
million bales. It does not require any knowledge of higher 
mathematics to determine what happens to farm income in 
the South in that event. Nine million bales at $30 equals 
270 million dollars; 6 million bales at $50 equals $300,000,- 
000. This says nothing of the additional labor, seed, and 
fertilizer involved in producing the larger crop, nor does it 
consider the item of soil fertility shipped abroad, a matter I 
wish to come back to in a moment. 

Now no one, I think, wants us to toss our export mar- 
ket for cotton out the window. No one that I know of 
expects to see that happen. Those who are most alarmed 
about it, it seems to me, are basing their judgment on too 
short a period. It is quite true that the enormous carry- 
over of American cotton existing in 1932 has been sharply 
reduced, so that the world supply is now 6 million bales 
lower than it was two years ago. Meanwhile, the supply 
of foreign cotton is 1.6 million bales larger than last year. 
Foreign increases have thus cancelled about one-fourth of 
our reduction. Stated baldly, that does not look too good; 
but it is far from a complete picture. 

In the first place, the additional areas available for cot- 
ton production throughout the world are limited. Most of 
the increases that occurred this year represented a restoration 
of previous reductions, as in Egypt, or exceptionally favor- 
able weather, as in Brazil. Doubtless some acreage increases 
in Brazil and elsewhere are possible, if the world price got 
up high enough, but a very careful survey by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics concludes that further expansion of 
cotton acreage outside the United States is not likely to be a 
serious factor. 

In the second place, the recent decline in exports of 
American cotton must be in some part a reaction from the 
abnormally large buying by European countries early in the 
season, and an inability to obtain dollar exchange. This last 
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means, of course, that we are not buying enough from them 
to permit them to buy from us. And to the sophists who 
very cleverly turn that axiom around, and make it read, 
“We cannot buy until we sell,” it ought to be enough to 
point to the fact that this is a creditor nation, and that we 
are continuing to have an excess of exports over imports; in 
short, we are still, as we have been ever since the war, 
selling much more than we are buying. Obviously, this 
cannot go on forever. We shall soon have to buy more from 
abroad, or resign ourselves to selling less and less abroad. 

The fear that we are losing our export market for cot- 
ton because of the adjustment program, is certainly prema- 
ture, and it glosses over the need for imports. The conten- 
tion that unrestricted production is now necessary, is not, I 
am convinced, in the best interests of the South. Two or 
three years without control would end in another enormous 
surplus, with prices at 1932 levels, and the South in agony. 
Even the benefit payments would not solve that situation, 
for as lower market prices would mean higher benefit pay- 
ments, the increased processing tax necessary would run into 
strenuous opposition. The present tax is 4.2 cents a pound. 
A world price of 5 cents a pound, and a parity price of 15 
cents, would require a processing tax of 10 cents a pound. 
I do not believe any such tax could be maintained. Further- 
more, under such a scheme, the plain objective of the Ad- 
justment Act—to “establish and maintain balance between 
production and consumption”—would be wholly ignored. In 
that event, the benefit payment would become an outright 
subsidy, rather than, as it is at present, compensation for an 
individual’s sacrifice in making his production plans fit those 
of the group. 

Applied to wheat, this benefit payment without control 
would almost surely lead to disaster. It would of course 
wreck the international wheat agreement and involve us in 
serious international complications. If other signatories to 
the wheat agreement chose to violate it, there might be no 
course left except that of producing to the limit for export. 
That might be the only way to bring the uncooperative to 
their senses. But it would be costly for the world and 
for us. It would not, you may be sure, feed that last hungry 
Chinaman. Above all, it would cause the world to lose the 
very genuine gains made by the wheat agreement. While 
it is true that these gains leave us short of the goal, they 
are better than chaos. If we were now to adopt a program 
of producing wheat in unlimited quantities for export, the 
progress toward world adjustment would be lost, and the 
unhappy consequences of chronic world wheat surplus would 
be upon us again. At present, our producers can dispose of 
roughly 700 million bushels annually, receiving the domestic 
price for 500 million bushels, using 100 million bushels for 
feed and seed, and selling up to 100 million bushels for ex- 
port at 60 or 70 cents a bushel. With no control over 
production, the output would very soon mount to 800 or 
even 900 million bushels (it has touclied a billion, you 
know). ‘The three hundred million bushels available for 
export could not find foreign buyers at anywhere near pres- 
ent prices. Forty cents a bushel would be optimistic; ten 
or twenty cents at shipping points would not be improbable; 
some share of the export surplus might not find buyers at any 
price. Obviously, it would pay farmers more to sell 100 
million bushels at 60 cents than 300 million bushels at 20 
cents. The truth is that export barriers throughout Fu- 








rope are so high, either as tariffs or as rigid import quotas, 
that low world prices have little power to stimulate con- 
sumption. Europe has shown a tendency to raise wheat 
tariffs as wheat prices declined. A new depression in world 
wheat prices, consequently, might be accompanied by an even 
further increase in tariff barriers, and certainly would not 
increase the movement of wheat. If this should be the re- 
sult, the pressure upon our Government to undertake an- 
other Farm Board holding operation would prove terrific. I 
think we ought to do our utmost to prevent any repetition 
of that chapter in our agricultural history. 

It amazes me to find'men of conservative background 
urging the adoption of so radical a course. Either they have 
not thought the thing through, and faced the consequences 
of another spree of unbridled production, or the undoubted 
irritations of production control have temporarily got the 
better of them. To them I suggest the sane, temperate 
words of the Master of the National Grange, when he re- 
marked of the adjustment program that “the magnitude of 
the problem is so appalling that we can overlook mistakes 
made and hope for the simplification and development of 
non-restrictive and less burdensome methods during the 
years that are just ahead.” 

If the path of unrestricted production of our export 
farm products is the wrong path, what is to be said of the 
other path, that of control? As we have traveled it thus 
far, the going has not been wholly free from jolts and 
obstacles. Nevertheless, it has enabled agriculture to hold 
the fort while America has been pondering which way to 
move on certain fundamental issues, and unquestionably it 
has brought tangible benefits to millions of farm families. 

In considering the path of continued control, it seems 
necessary to keep in mind at least two fundamentals; first, 
full production on our farm plant will not be wise unless 
and until we can export at somewhere near normal levels; 
and second, full production at too heavy a cost in soil fertility 
and eroded land is nothing less than a national peril. 

The first consideration, having to do with increased 
exports, I have discussed a good many times during recent 
months, both orally and in writing. It still seems necessary 
to refer to the far-reaching significance of our post-war 
creditor position, and to the consequent need for increased 
imports. This Administration is making an heroic effort, I 
believe to respond to the logic of the situation. You are 
familiar with the efforts to perfect reciprocal trade agree- 
ments between the United States and foreign nations. I 
should like to suggest that it is exceedingly important that 
such farm organizations as the Grange be represented at all 
these tariff or trade agreement hearings, and that they act 
steadfastly in the faith that if industrial imports are not in- 
creased, the United States will have to continue production 
control in agriculture. It may interest you to know that 
during the hearings that have been held thus far on pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreements, nine of every ten who 
ask to be heard, do so to speak on behalf of some special 
interest. They urge, as a rule, greater restrictions on im- 
ports. Few appear on behalf of increased imports, and those 
few who do, are usually directly interested in import and 
export business. Few, if any, appear on behalf of increased 
imports because they believe our national situation demands 
such increases. It is a strange thing, for nearly everyone 
agrees that every nation must buy if it is to sell, and that a 
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creditor nation must buy more than it sells, or else forget 
about the money owed to it. To these principles, which are 
really axiomatic, there is no dissent ; yet when the time comes 
to apply them, there is this tragic reluctance to face the issue 
squarely. 

To come back to my second point in considering the 
path of continued production, the cost of surplus production 
in terms of soil fertility and eroded land: It is high time, 
it seems to me, that the very basis of our thinking on produc- 
tion problems rest on a true conservation program. The 
millions and millions of acres in the South ruined by erosion; 
the other millions of our richest Corn Belt soil subject to the 
same danger, ought to frighten us into action. For years it 
has been admitted that it is a mistake to put so high a per- 
centage of our land into the great row crops, notably corn 
and cotton. Study after study has proved how continuous 
row cropping leads to rapid loss of fertility and erosion on 
sloping lands. I can recall large sections of the Corn Belt 
where 60 percent of the plow-land is in corn, where the 
average yield per acre is 35 bushels, whereas with a higher 
percentage of the land in legumes the yield could easily be 
55 or 60 bushels an acre five years hence. I know counties 
in southern Iowa where the richest topsoil has eroded, 
until the clay subsoil shows bare; where the customary yields 
of 50 bushels an acre have declined, as a result, to 25 
bushels. Can we afford to let our richest soil go the way of 
our virgin timber? Shouldn’t our agricultural policy be such 
as to enable farmers to maintain the fertility of the land? 

To my mind the answer is obvious. It is primarily a 
problem of method. Our first adjustment programs, though 
imperfect, have given us a hint of necessary future methods, 
for these programs do permit an increase in soil fertility on 
fields kept out of row crops. We can build on this start, 
and within the framework of continuous adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand, we can place fresh emphasis on our old 
objective of increased efficiency per acre and per hour of 
man labor. The longtime welfare of the country, it seems 
to me, dictates some such program, with the probability that 
control can be merged into the land program which is now 
taking shape. 

Given a measure of control over production, given the 
fact that some of the surpluses have been wiped out, the 
problems for the next year or two concern controlled ex- 
pansion, rather than reduction. To permit a controlled ex- 
pansion, and also to permit agriculture profitably to produce 
enough to tide the country over years of drought, ought to 
be our objective. The use made of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s loans on corn, for example, in combination with 
production control, illustrates a possible method that can 
protect the interests of producer and consumer alike. 

For a number of years I have been interested in the 
concept of the ever normal granary, a concept not greatly 
different from that of Joseph, in Bible days or of the Con- 
fucians in ancient China. It is obvious that when we pro- 
duce very little for export, we have very little to fall back 
on in years of drought. When we were producing two and 
three hundred million bushels of wheat annually above do- 
mestic needs, an occasional short crop did not endanger our 
domestic supply; we simply exported less. In years when 
carryover is high, a short crop is likewise no embarrassment. 
Without either a large exportable surplus or a large carry- 
over, however, a control program must admit the possibility 


of real shortage. To prevent this would be the purpose of 
the ever normal granary. 

If we are to continue production control, therefore it, 
may be the part of wisdom to hold in storage much larger 
quantities of agricultural produce than we have formally 
considered normal. We have before us as a warning the 
experience of the Farm Board. We must not build up these 
adequate stocks in such a way as continually to depress 
prices and damage the farmer. We want the strong hand of 
the government in control of these stocks, but the plan must 
be such that no mere political attack can dislodge it. 
Furthermore, the question marks that traders in the Farm 
Board days had on that plan must be removed. 

Out of the combined experience of the Farm Board, the 
Adjustment Administration, and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration it ought to be possible to devise a workable plan. 
I hope the members of the Grange everywhere will consider 
the possibilities this winter, and give us the benefit of their 
best judgment. 

The corn loan program which held corn under seal 
would not have been sound had it not been tied up with 
production control. To loan anywhere near the market 
price on a farm product, and then to ignore this stimulus to 
production, is merely to invite trouble. The loans must be 
accompanied by production control. If that condition is 
met, a more uniform corn supply would be possible from 
year to year and a more uniform corn price would stabilize 
the quantity of fat livestock coming on the market. ‘This 
would build a permanent foundation of stability under the 
livestock industry, which in turn would contribute enor- 
mously to the stability of the entire business structure in 
the United States. 

Farm storage of corn under seal is relatively simple. 
Wheat presents more difficult problems. But the problems 
are largely technical, and I am convinced that a little scien- 
tific intelligence applied to the problem of farm storage 
would provide a solution. I suggest farm storage, rather 
than terminal market storage, because of the psychological 
effect on the producer. He appreciates the reality of the 
surplus if it is there before him. And in the periods of rising 
prices, farm storage gives the producer the benefit of the 
rise. 

For cotton, and perhaps for other commodities, it prob- 
ably would be advisable to store in larger and better ware- 
houses than the average farmer could afford. But the prin- 
ciple of the ever normal granary could apply just the same, 
and the result could be a regulation of supply and price in 
such a way as to protect the interests of both producers and 
consumers. 

The outstanding danger, of course, would be a tendency 
continually to push the government loan higher, no matter 
what the supply and demand situation might be. We have 
already had sufficient experience with that to appreciate how 
weighty the pressure can be, and how real the peril. If 
farmers misuse the centralizing powers of government to the 
extent that certain business and financial groups have in the 
past, the result will be unhappy for all concerned. I am 
convinced that the concept of an ever-normal granary can 
not be satisfactorily administered unless those in positions of 
power determinedly hold on to the ideal of a harmonious 
continuing balance between all our major producing groups, 
and resist at all times the pressure of the shortsighted. 
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I do not wish to leave the impression that the develop- 
ment of the ever normal granary idea, desirable as it seems 
to me, is the final answer to the problem of raising and 
stabilizing farm income. Any form of production control 
or production adjustment of course has limitations. Cer- 
tainly in the case of some farm products, we have already ar- 
rived at those limitations; to reduce supply still further as a 
means of increasing price would not be socially desirable. So 
far as certain farm products are concerned, therefore, the 
problem of 1935 becomes one of controlled expansion. 

But the demand side of the equation deserves particular 
attention just now. By that I mean that further material 
increases in farm income will depend on increases in con- 
sumer incomes—more men on factory payrolls, more factories 
and urban businesses producing goods and services, and pro- 
ducing them at prices which farmers and city people alike 
can afford to pay. There is convincing statistical proof of 
the close relationship between farm incomes and factory pay- 
rolls. Ever since the war these two great items have risen 
together and fallen together. One may get ahead of the 
other for a while, but it is a temporary spurt; in the long 
run farm incomes and factory payrolls are in double harness. 

As you know, throughout the depression agricultural 
production as a whole stayed at pre-depression levels. In- 
dustry dropped far below. At present, indeed, the output 
of our factories, mines, and other industries, in physical 
volume is one-fourth lower than it was ten years ago, though 
our population is 12 percent larger. In the past, industrial 
production has always grown faster than population. To 





get industrial production back to the past upward trend, we 
would be compelled nearly to double our present volume of 
output. Yet that must be achieved before full economic 
recovery is attained. 

To farmers, therefore, just as much as to the unem- 
ployed and to city people generally, an increase in industrial 
output and industrial employment is perhaps our most vital 
current need. It is a truly national need. It it just as much 
in the interests of agriculture to work for a larger total na- 
tional income—which cannot come without increased indus- 
trial production—as it is to seek a larger share of that total 
income. I believe that agriculture deserves a larger share of 
the national income than it is now getting, or than it has 
got at any time since the war; but it will certainly be 
easier to get that larger share, it seems to me, when the total 
is larger. When the national income rises from its present 
50 billions to around 70 billion dollars a year—which can 
only come with increased industrial production—a fourth of 
that 20-billion-dollar increase ought in all fairness to come 
to agriculture. Only by some such division of the national 
income can the rural purchasing power for industrial prod- 
ucts be maintained. 

This is a goal to keep in mind; the immediate task is 
to increase industrial production in the immediate interests 
of national welfare, and in the ultimate hope that by this 
means, coupled with at least a partial recapture of our for- 
eign trade, we can restore a working balance between agri- 
culture and industry. 


What is Delaying Recoveryr 


By CARL P. DENNETT 


Chairman National Executive Committee of the National Economy League before the Trinity Club of Boston 
November 19, 1934. 


HE result of the recent elections was to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States a mandate from the people 
to restore business and employment and preserve the 
national credit—in brief, to lead us out of the morass of 
doubt, uncertainty and depression. The President had already 
promised the people sound money, a balanced budget and 
reduction in the cost of government, and at his request they 
had conferred upon him extraordinary powers and authority. 
They have now confirmed these powers and authority and 
have placed the solution of our national problems squarely 
upon his shoulders. The President, however, with all his 
great ability, is only a man, and only one man. He can not 
perform this herculean task without help and cooperation. 
Labor, farmers, industrialists, merchants, bankers and veter- 
ans must all assume their share of the burden, effort and 
sacrifice, to the end that the national credit be preserved, 
confidence and business restored, unemployment ended, the 
budget definitely balanced, and the threat of inflation of the 
currency with all its devastating effects be finally ended. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, repre- 
senting the great business interests of the country, the 
bankers, the New York Stock Exchange, the National 
Economy League, representing approximately 250,000 people 
pledged to work for a balanced budget and economy in gov- 


ernment, the investment houses, are already cooperating, and 
the people have in effect pledged their support through the 
ballot. We are ready to go. It is pertinent, therefore, at 
this time to examine in a constructive spirit some of the 
policies that have been preventing cooperation and delaying 
recovery, to consider some of the obstacles to be surmounted 
and the progress that has been made. 

While there has been a difference of opinion as to some 
of the New Deal policies, others have been generally recog- 
nized as constructive and desirable. No one can doubt that 
some regulation of the sale of securities and stock exchanges 
was both desirable and necessary, but the securities bill as 
recently passed was a monument of ambiguities and unneces- 
sarily drastic penalties. It unquestionably prevented the 
issuance of sound securities and was a serious obstacle to 
the restoration of the important capital goods market. This 
situation has already been materially improved by amend- 
ments to the bill, and other amendments are in process. The 
final result will be constructive. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy the regulation of the stock exchanges 
is being wisely administered. 

Some banking reform was necessary, and was so con- 
ceded by the leading bankers; but again the pendulum swung 
too far, and all bankers were condemned for the faults of 
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the few. This situation has recently been improved and a 
better understanding and spirit of cooperation now exists 
between Washington and the bankers of the country. 

It was obvious that the unemployed must be fed and 
clothed, and that large expenditures were necessary for relief, 
but the manner of making these expenditures, the unnecessary 
waste, the mingling of experimentation with relief, were 
obviously open to serious criticism. The Administration is 
now making serious efforts to remedy that situation. 

There has been a conviction among thoughtful people 
that too much reliance in governmental matters was being 
placed upon the advice and judgment of college professors 
and theorists who were devoid of practical experience and 
who were willing to make guinea pigs of 120,000,000 people 
for the purpose of demonstrating or testing their theories. 
It is my opinion that the giving of authority to such men as 
Tugwell, whose radical ideas and theories were well known 
through his speeches and writings, caused grave uncertainty. 
Following the advice of Professor Warren (a professor of 
agriculture) on important monetary policies would be diffi- 
cult to justify. In these matters, also, there has been a con- 
structive change. It is gratifying and encouraging that the 
President has recently been calling upon practically trained 
and successful men for consultation and advice. This is a 
big step forward. 

Other recent developments have been of a distinctly 
encouraging and constructive character. Within a few days 
the President has notified the advocates of social legislation, 
the cost of which would run into vast figures, that such 
matters must await recovery and reduction in unemployment. 
Other constructive steps have been the reorganization and 
revision of policies of the NRA, the reversal of the Treasury 
Department ruling prohibiting the transfer of cash and se- 
curities out of the country without a permit, and the curtail- 
ment of the expenditures of some of the government agencies 
—such as the HOLC. Spokesmen for the Administration are 
releasing statements showing that Washington is alive to the 
grave dangers of maintaining the present rate of expenditures. 
Secretary Roper recently stated : 

“As soon as future relief requirements can be determined, 
the major portion of these expenditures should be assumed 
by the states and localities, with federal financial assistance 
applied only in those instances where the situation can not 
possibly be met without federal aid. We need to discour- 
age the growing tendency to ‘let the Federal Government 
do it.’ If national credit confidence and the self-respect of 
the individual and the community are not to be impaired, 
these practices and tendencies must be stopped.” 


There is sound reason for great encouragement as a 
result of these recent developments. 

As we now are in effect starting from scratch, it is 
wise and proper to take account of stock, see where we 
stand, and map out the shortest route to permanent recovery. 

Insofar as reduction of unemployment and restoration 
of business are concerned, the results to date have been 
unsatisfactory. On the basis of government statistics, a com- 
parison of September 1934 with September 1933 shows that 
factory employment has not increased, industrial production 
has declined substantially, payrolls have increased only about 
3%, freight loadings and building contracts have declined. 
The vast majority of the unemployed at the present time 
are idle because of the stagnation in the capital goods market. 





While there has been some increase in wholesale prices and 
in department store sales, the situation as a whole remains 
unsatisfactory. The expenditures to prime the pump to induce 
recovery have not produced the results anticipated or 
prophesied. 

In the meantime, other countries have gone ahead. 

The October issue of The League of Nations Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics gives the following startling facts. In- 
dustrial production in 1928 in all cases is given the index 
number of 100. In July of this year we find the following 
index numbers for various countries. 


United States, 68.5 

France, 76.4 

Germany, 88.8 

Italy, 91.6 

Great Britain, 104.6 (June the latest figure) 
Japan, ee oh FPF ' 


Here, then, we have the disheartening proof that our 
country, of all the major countries of the world, has shown 
the least ability to overcome this world depression. How 
can we account for this situation? The answer lies in the 
activities of the Government, which have destroyed confi- 
dence so that business leaders do not dare to push forward. 
They can be classified as follows: 


1. Unbalanced Budget. 

2. Threat of Currency Inflation. 
3. Uncertain Monetary Policy. 
4. Socialistic Experiments. 


The majority of the people of the United States do 
not want an unbalanced budget; they do not want inflation 
of the currency; they do not want socialism or radicalism. 
They realize the grave dangers inherent in these measures. 

Based upon recent figures, there are 60,000,000 indi- 
vidual life insurance policyholders and 45,000,000 depositors 
in savings institutions in this country. Allowing for dupli- 
cation it would be fair to estimate that over 50% of the 
adult population of the United States are holders of life 
insurance policies or savings bank accounts. One of the first 
effects of inflation of the currency is to seriously impair the 
value of life insurance policies and savings bank deposits. 
This has been demonstrated wherever inflation of the cur- 
rency has occurred. There are too many home owners, too 
many farm owners, too many holders of life insurance poli- 
cies and savings bank accounts to tolerate socialism, radical- 
ism or an unbalanced budget, leading to currency inflation. 
Why, then, does this majority, which has the balance of 
power, send to Congress and elect to fill other important 
positions men who are well known to favor currency in- 
flation, an unbalanced budget, and socialism? There can be 
but one answer—the people clearly do not understand what 
is taking place. Talk of greater abundance of living, making 
it easier for debtors to pay their debts, and taking from the 
“haves” and giving to the “have-nots” may be good cam- 
paign tactics, but it has produced emotional and wishful 
thinking on the part of the people instead of sound reasoning 
and common sense. 

Greater abundance of living has never been and never 
can be given to any people by reducing production. Making 
it easier for debtors to pay their debts means taking from 
the creditors and giving to the debtors, or taking from those 
who have been thrifty and saved and giving to those who 
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have spent and gone into debt. Most of the debts are held 
in the form of mortgages and bonds by the life insurance 
companies and savings institutions, which are the reservoirs 
of savings of the great mass of the people. What the debtor 
saves, the creditor loses, and the country as a whole gains 
nothing; but the effect is to take from the value of the 
savings of the great mass of the people and from the resources 
of the charitable and educational institutions. The early 
stages of this process are already reflected in the reduced 
dividends of the savings institutions and the life insurance 
companies. 

As to taking from the “haves” and giving to the “have- 
nots,” recent figures have shown that if the entire income 
reported by those enjoying incomes of $10,000 or more had 
been confiscated by the Federal Government in 1932, it 
would still have been necessary to tax the poor people of the 
country over $2,000,000,000 to pay for the cost of operating 
the Government. 

While we all hoped that the President would be able 
to carry out his pre-election pledges and give us a balanced 
budget, reduce the cost of government, and establish a sound 
currency, it is clear that none of these things have taken 
place. This has caused great uncertainty in the minds of 
business men throughout the land. The budget not only has 
not been balanced, but it is more out of balance than ever 
before in the history of this country. Perhaps this was inevi- 
table because of the huge relief expenditures, but there is a 
serious doubt as to whether equally or even more satisfactory 
results could not have been produced by substantially less 
expenditures, economically and wisely administered. 

The cost of government has not been reduced. On the 
contrary, there has been a huge increase both in the number 
of persons directly employed by the Government, and in the 
cost of operation. 

As to sound money, it still may be sound, but we have 
witnessed some remarkable changes and some with very in- 
flationary tendencies. The gold content of the dollar has 
been cut 40%. A law has been passed making billions of 
government bonds eligible for currency issues. Federal Re- 
serve notes are inconvertible. There is no maximum limit 
placed upon their issue. There is also no limit upon the 
amount of government bonds that the Government may issue 
and sell to the Federal Reserve Bank for these Federal Re- 
serve notes. This is pretty close to inflation, and may be 
limited only by the extent of the national debt. Meanwhile, 
the national debt is increasing by enormous sums monthly. 
We are now in the midst of the policy of purchasing quanti- 
ties of silver at constantly advancing prices, so that silver 
has already doubled in price, and against this increased price 
paper dollars are being or may be issued. We have even seen 
$1.29 worth of paper money issued against 50 cts. worth of 
silver held in the United States Treasury. It is now a vio- 
lation of the law for people to hold gold coin or gold bullion 
in their possession. The Government has nationalized silver. 
Of all the money in circulation in the United States outside 
the Treasury as of July 1, 1934, according to official figures, 
over 70% consisted of silver, silver certificates and Federal 
Reserve notes. Silver certificates and Federal Reserve notes 
are the currency, the money, that all workingmen, wage- 
earners, farmers, merchants, now receive most of for the 
service they render and the things that they sell. There is 
a group in Congress which desires to further decrease the 








gold content of the dollar and to accelerate the purchase of 
silver, and another group that stands for outright inflation 
of the currency through the issue of greenbacks or printing- 
press money. It will be only the strength and determination 
of the President that will protect the people of this country 
from these menacing policies during the coming session of 
Congress. 

Professor Kemmerer, one of the leading monetary 
authorities of the world, recently stated that, based upon 
1926 prices, when the adjustment for the new 59.06c dollar 
had been completed, the effect would be that the cost of 
living would be 126% higher than it was last November, 
after the results of present inflation had worked themselves 
out. He stated further that if inflation should once break 
from control and if we should have a strong flight from the 
dollar, prices would rise to very much higher levels. 

The wisdom of many of the expenditures being made 
by the Federal Government for some of its experimental 
enterprises is subject to very serious doubt. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for example, was advocated on the basis 
that it would serve as a yardstick to measure the cost of 
producing, transporting and selling electricity; but the Gov- 
ernment already had such a yardstick at Boulder Dam. 
There has also been authorized $232,000,000 for other gov- 
ernment water power projects, and altogether nine such yard- 
sticks, extending across the continent from the Monongahela 
Valley to the Columbia River in the State of Washington, 
are either under consideration or under active construction. 
In addition to Boulder Dam and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, three others are now under government construc- 
tion at an estimated cost of $162,000,000, and preliminary 
allotments of $22,500,000 have been made for five others 
estimated to cost $58,000,000. How many yardsticks do we 
need ? 

All of these projects will supply electricity in territory 
where the present available capacity can not be used. They 
all enter into competition with private industry and they 
destroy millions of dollars of value belonging directly to the 
people, or in which they are directly interested through life 
insurance companies and savings banks. Would the farmers 
in Aroostook County, Maine, in northern New York, and 
elsewhere, be enthusiastic about the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority if they knew that the Government, under the guise 
of water power development, was spending their tax money 
to promote a competitive potato culture and starch pro- 
duction in the Tennessee Valley? Would the coal miners 
and railroad employes support the Tennessee Valley Au- 


-thority if they realized that the TVA alone proposes an 


annual output which, if produced by coal, would utilize 
6,000,000 tons annually? These 6,000,000 tons of coal 
represent the loss of $6,000,000 in wages to miners; it means 
the loss of 120,000 carloads of freight, or 2,400 trains of 
50 cars each, and a further loss of millions in wages to rail- 
road employes. The Tennessee Valley abounds in low-priced 
coal and modern developments have demonstrated that in 
many localities powdered coal, oil and natural gas as sources 
of power are cheaper than water power, due to the huge 
expense involved in development of water power. Power 
furnished by water provide a minimum of employment. A 
few men can operate a plant producing the entire amount 
contemplated in the Tennessee Valley. Under these circum- 
stances is it reasonable to believe that the coal miners and 
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railroad employes would approve of or vote for the huge 
governmental water power projects if they knew and under- 
stood what was involved and how it affected them person- 
ally? 

The foregoing serve to illustrate only some of the effects 
of the Government entering into competition with private 
industry. Such socialistic activities not only destroy the 
investments of the people, and directly deprive thousands of 
employes of their regular jobs; they also undermine the confi- 
dence of business leaders. 

To add to all the uncertainties now retarding recovery, 
a new menace has recently arisen in the demand of the Amer- 
ican Legion for immediate cash payment of the bonus. This 
will present one of the most important and menacing issues 
to come before the next Congress, and therefore should be 
thoroughly understood by the people. The facts are as 
follows: 

At the first American Legion Convention held in this 
country, when the proposal to pay a bonus to veterans was 
brought up, there was not one single vote in favor of such 
payment. The American Legion subsequently changed its 
attitude, and in 1924 it was agreed that a bonus should be 
paid, and how and when it should be paid. It was provided 
that each veteran should receive $1 per day extra pay for 
each day of service in this country, and $1.25 per day for 
each day of service overseas; and as this amounted to $1 ,400,- 
000,000, and the United States Government could not afford 
to make the payment in one lump sum even in 1924, as a 
consideration for waiting twenty years there was added 25% 
to the original amount and 4% compound interest until 
1945. The Government was to put aside $112,000,000 each 
year for twenty years in a sinking fund. There was given 
to each veteran what was in effect an endowment policy due 
in 1945. This worked out as follows: 

Assuming that a veteran because of his per diem allow- 
ance would be entitled to $625, the Government gave him 
a certificate which, with the 25% and the compound interest 
added, called for $1577.50 payable in 1945. This was sub- 
stantially more than double the amount of the bonus agreed 
upon. The arrangement was satisfactory to the veterans, 
and was agreed to by them. The National Commander, 
John R. Quinn, speaking before the American Legion Con- 
vention in St. Paul on Sept. 15, 1924, referred to the bonus 
in these words: 

“Now that we have won that victory, we have no more 
interest in the Adjusted Compensation Act than we have 
in any other law of the United States. Our interest is only 
to see it wisely and economically administered.” 


Meanwhile, the veterans have been given the right to 
borrow from the Government at a low rate of interest, on 
these certificates. They now demand that the Government 
cancel all the interest due on these loans. If the interest is 
to be cancelled on these loans, why should not the Govern- 
ment also cancel all the interest due on the Federal Farm 
Loan mortgages and on the Home Owners Loan mortgages? 
Why should the Government cancel the interest due on 
borrowed money from one group of citizens, and collect in 
full from others? Why should all the people in the United 
States be taxed to hand out two and a half billion dollars 
to about 3% of the population eleven years before it is due? 

In 1932 President Hoover made a personal appeal to 
the Legion not to demand payment of the bonus before it 





was due, and the American Legion passed the following reso- 
lution: 


“BE IT RESOLVED that the American Legion, in full 
possession of its limitless faith in the destiny of the nation 
we fought to preserve, calls upon the able-bodied men of 
America, rich and poor, veteran and civilian and statesman, 
to refrain from placing unnecessary burdens upon the na- 
tional, state or municipal governments, and to unite their 
efforts as they did in 1917 to the end that the war against 
depression be victoriously concluded and prosperity and 
happiness restored.” 


Was the resolution sincere? Did it mean anything? 

Every business index shows that conditions today are 
very much worse than they were at the time that resolution 
was passed, and more people are unemployed now than then. 

If the demand for immediate payment of the bonus is 
granted, it will require about $2,250,000,000, a sum equal 
to approximately 40% of all the money now in circulation 
in the United States, and more than twice the entire cost of 
operating the Federal Government for any year prior to 
1913. This demand is made at a time when the country is 
in the throes of the greatest depression known to history, and 
when the federal treasury is faced with the most serious fi- 
nancial problem with which it has ever been confronted. It 
is a distinct threat to the payments now being made to the 
wounded and disabled men, because if the country is driven 
to inflation of the currency the wounded and disabled will 
suffer in common with all other elements of the population. 
It can not be overlooked that in 1932 the American Legion, 
in order to keep the non-service disability cases on the pay- 
rolls, were willing to cut the payments to the wounded and 
disabled 25%. 

Hanford McNider, a former National Commander of 
the Legion, is reported to have stated in effect that the bonus 
should be paid now because in 1945 the dollar will not be 
worth anything. This is equivalent to saying, ““The country 
is on the brink of bankruptcy, let’s push it over,”—not a 
patriotic sentiment. 

In addition to all the grave uncertainties created by 
the conditions already cited, it should be remembered that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has on two occasions stated 
that the United States Treasury was operating on a 24-hour 
basis. Meanwhile, Washington has been urging business men 
to expand their business operations and thus contribute to 
the restoration of prosperity. If it is true that U. S. Treas- 
ury can not see more than 24 hours ahead, and the uncertain- 
ties are so great that it can operate only from day to day, 
how is it possible for business men to see more than 24 hours 
ahead? If the Secretary of the Treasury can not make any 
long-range plans or take any long-range views regarding the 
financial and monetary situation, how is it possible for busi- 
ness men to make future plans and commitments? 

According to recent figures published by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, public expenditures of all Govern- 
ment units now amount to approximately 40% of the pro- 
duced national income, as compared with less than 9% in 
1913. Government expenses are running 27% higher than 
in 1929, while our income is about one-half as much. 
Through the enormous federal expenditures we are extending 
governmental influence and control over all phases of eco- 
nomic activities. Government payrolls now aggregate about 
one-sixth of the entire payrolls of the nation, and last year 
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the Federal Government expended about $4,000,000,000 
more than it took in in revenues. 

The Government can not go on indefinitely spending 
billions more than it takes in without resorting ultimately 
to inflation of the currency through printing-press money, 
and it is apparent that we are already well along the road 
to that disastrous end. While there is probably no question 
that President Roosevelt will take a determined stand against 
yreenbacks or printing-press money, and while it is doubtless 
true that he would like to bring about a balanced budget, 
there is the danger that Congress may oppose him in his poli- 
cies even to the extent of over-riding his veto. It lies within 
the power of Congress to pass laws and make appropriations 
that will enforce inflation of the currency and that will defi- 
nitely prevent a balanced budget. It is only by a positive, 
determined stand on the part of the people in backing up 
the President’s declared policies on those two fundamental 
matters that the danger may be averted. Under these circum- 
stances it is pertinent to understand how inflation of the 
currency affects the great mass of the people. 

Dr. Philip G. Wright, formerly of the Brookings Insti- 
tute, made a study of the effects of inflation in France, Ger- 
many and Austria for the Duke Endowment. His report 
shows that savings bank deposits in Germany and Austria 
in 1920 amounted to 44,563,000,000 marks, or, roughly, 
$9,000,000,000 in our money; but the value of these deposits 
dropped to less than 3,000,000,000 marks, or, roughly, $600,- 
000 in our money. In plain English, these deposits were 
worth less than 10 cents on the dollar. But that was not all. 
On November 27, 1925, when inflation was at its peak, the 
total savings bank deposits of 19,000,000,000 marks as of 
1914 had a purchasing power of only % of a cent in Amer- 
ican money. Through the process of inflation about $4,000,- 
000,000 in our money in savings bank deposits were practi- 
cally wiped out. Inflation had robbed the depositor of all 
that he had. Austria had a similar experience. In Germany 
the life insurance companies lost 934%29% of their assets and 
95.6% of their investments. A_ policyholder’s claim for 
25,000 marks (or about $5000 in our money) in 1918 was 
practically worthless at the end of 1922. Money paid in 
settlement of death claims would frequently not be worth 
as much as a few American pennies. 

In France the inflation which occurred after the World 
War did not go so far as in Germany or in Austria, but the 
securities of the life insurance companies dropped to one- 
quarter of their former value. Four-fifths of the savings of 
the people, that they had endeavored to build up for the 
future through life insurance, were wiped out. Those living 
on salaries, wages and pensions were all seriously injured. 
They not only lost their life savings, but the reduction in 
value of their incomes during the period of inflation was 
34% for unskilled workers, 47% for skilled workers, and 
47% to 68% for government officials. At the height of the 
inflation skilled workers were receiving an equivalent of less 
than 6% cents per hour in American money. Those living 
on pensions also suffered seriously in France, Germany and 
Austria. The charitable and educational institutions were 
among the greatest sufferers in all of these countries. Dr. 
Wright states in his report: 

“The people of the Reich finally realized their dilemma. 
The result was that they not only stopped saving, but they 
drew out of the banks what they had already accumulated 








and converted their money into goods and services as quickly 
as possible. Indeed, they became frantic to buy goods as 
soon as they received marks; they would buy anything, be- 
cause anything was preferable to money.” 


We have already seen some of these symptoms in the 
United States. A few months ago thousands of people in 
this country were buying and hoarding gold until the Gov- 
ernment made it illegal for citizens to own gold. Then there 
were heavy purchases of silver. Again, the Government na- 
tionalized silver. Meanwhile, there was much purchasing of 
commodities by the people, and this still goes on. Commodity 
exchanges have been opened to provide facilities for trading 
in commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, rubber, silk, coffee, and 
many other commodities are being purchased and held by a 
large number of people. They prefer commodities to our 
money, our bonds or mortgages, or other fixed interest bear- 
ing securities, so long as the threat of inflation is hanging 
over the country. Also, there has been an unusual demand 
for commodity stocks, such as gold, silver and copper mining 
shares, and shares of large merchandising concerns. Does 
this not indicate that people are seriously worried about con- 
ditions and tendencies in the United States, and are already 
preparing for what they fear may come, thus profiting by 
the experience of those countries that have had the curse of 
inflation? 

This, then, is a summary of some of the important 
reasons for the doubt and uncertainty that are delaying re- 
covery in the United States. All important business groups 
in the country recognize these dangers. The Monthly Survey 
of Business, published by the American Federation of Labor 
on October 15th, stated: 


“The cost of maintaining the unemployed is rapidly piling 
up federal debts. The increased debt makes business men 
hesitate to undertake new enterprises, for they know they 
will be taxed to pay the debt; and they also know that 
unless industry recovers far more rapidly than in the past 
year, we probably can not avoid inflation. So great is this 
fear in the business world that it stops the progress of 
recovery. This is a serious situation, and it can not long 
continue without undermining Government credit.” 


We know that the Government deficit for the last fiscal 
year was approximately $4,000,000,000. It is estimated that 
the deficit for the present fiscal year will amount to an ad- 
ditional $4,000,000,000. The cost of providing for this 
deficit through the issuance of government bonds at 3% 
requires an annual expenditure of $240,000,000 for interest, 
without making any provision for retiring any part of the 
debt. Therefore, it-will require $240,000,000 more annually 
to balance the budget than it would have required if this 
deficit had not occurred. Each succeeding year that the 
budget remains as badly out of balance will add $120,- 
000,000 annually to the difficulties of balancing the budget. 
This pyramiding of the national debt must stop if the na- 
tional credit is to be preserved. 

On December 15, 1933, the National Economy League 
presented to the President of the United States a petition, 
copy of which was sent to every member of Congress. This 
petition pointed out the dangers of constantly increasing fed- 
eral expenditures, the resulting unbalanced budget, and in- 
crease in federal debt. It requested that the President set a 
limit to the increase in the federal debt and that he balance 
the budget for the fiscal year ending June 1936. 
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On January 3, 1934, the President answered the pe- 
tition in his message to Congress with the following state- 
ment: 


“Therefore, the total debt, if increased by the sum of 
$2,000,000,000 during the fiscal year of 1935, would amount 
to approximately $31,854,000,000 on June 30, 1935. It is 
my belief that so far as we can make estimates with our 
present knowledge the Government should seek to hold the 
total debt within this amount. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment during the balance of this calendar year should plan 
to bring its 1936 expenditures, including recovery and relief, 
within the revenue expected in the fiscal year 1936.” 


Within the past few days the National Economy League 
has presented another petition to the President, requesting 
that he hold the national debt within the limit set forth in 
his message to Congress and balance the budget within the 
time stated. The League has included in this petition a plan 
for a definitely balanced budget, and this budget is submitted 
in the petition with all appropriate references and details. 
It was prepared after months of labor and conferences with 
competent experts. The petition states: 


“We submit the following plan, believing that the vast 
majority of the American people have intelligence to under- 
stand that balanced national finances are essential to their 
well-being and have sufficient pride and determination to 
assume any reasonable sacrifice to prevent their national 
government from drifting toward bankruptcy.” 


There is grave danger that the President, because of 
Congressional interference and extravagance, will not be 
able to keep the national debt within the figures stated or 
balance the budget within the time set forth in his message 
of January 3, 1934, unless the American people give him 
their unqualified support and backing against the demands 
of Congress. 


If we are to save the national credit before it is too 
late; if we are to prevent the suffering and misery caused 
by inflation of the currency; if we are to make a determined 
start toward sound recovery, and to restore employment and 
confidence, it is essential that immediate steps be taken to 
bring the expenditures of the Federal Government within 
its receipts, within the next fiscal year, through a definitely 
balanced budget. 


Public Ownership—Its Possibilities 
and Limitations 


By HENRY I. HARRIMAN, President Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Delivered November 8, 1934. 


Broadcast over National Broadcasting System. 


evening the subject of public ownership, its possi- 
bilities and limitations. 

I assume that in this radio talk we are not discussing 
the broad problems of Communism versus Capitalism; but 
rather the wisdom or foolishness of extending the scope of 
public ownership and management in certain industries, 
such as the public utilities, transportation companies, and 
communication companies, in an economic world where the 
private ownership and management of business and enter- 
prise is the rule. 


Neither are we discussing those activities which have 
long been public in their ownership and management, such 
as education, the post office, police and fire protection, the 
ownership and control of streets and highways, health pro- 
tection and the national defense. These are so peculiarly 
invested with public interest that no one would now suggest 
that they be returned to private ownership and management. 


Before we can consider this subject intelligently we 
must clearly understand (a) the distinction between public 
and private ownership of these industries, (b) the relative 
cost and efficiency of each system, and (c) the possibilities 
of public control and regulation. 

I believe that the term “public ownership” is not gen- 
erally understood. If an electric light company or a trac- 
tion company sets up a system in a community, it finances 
its expenditures by selling to private investors its own bonds 


DPD: LAIDLER and I are discussing with you this 


and stock. If, on the other hand, a city government em- 
barks upon such a municipal project, it likewise must raise 
the money by the sale of its bonds to private investors. In 
the one case the private investor owns the stock and bonds 
of the private company and selects the management of the 
company. In the other case the private investor owns the 
bonds of the city but has no part in the choice of the man- 
agement; that is left to the political officials of the mu- 
nicipality. Therefore in both cases the ownership is really 
private and the difference lies in the way in which the man- 
agement is chosen. I want to emphasize this point because 
I think we frequently fail to appreciate the real private 
ownership of the so-called publicly owned industry, and do 
not recognize that the distinction between privately owned 
and publicly owned industries lies in the field of manage- 
ment. 

While in some corporations the stockholder has only 
a remote voice in the control of the company, when that 
happens it is to a considerable extent due to defects in the 
corporation laws that have permitted issuing stocks with vot- 
ing powers such that the stock in relatively small amounts, 
held in few hands, can control. The laws which permit 
such minority control can easily be corrected, to assure gen- 
eral responsibility to stockholders. By and large, the re- 
sponsibility of management to stockholders in private cor- 
porate business is real, and is a constant force for efficient 
management. 
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Let us now consider the relative cost of the publicly 
owned and privately owned industry. Cost must take into 
account taxes, return on capital, and efficiency of manage- 
ment. 

First as to taxes: It is frequently claimed by those 
favoring municipal projects that there is a large saving in 
public ownership because of the non-payment of taxes. The 
assumed tax saving is not, however, a real saving. Let 
us assume that a municipality has an annual budget of a 
million dollars and that one-tenth of its taxes are levied on 
private utilities. In that case the utilities will pay $100,000 
to the municipality, and the remaining property, $900,000. 
But if the utilities are publicly owned and no taxes imposed 
on them, then the full million dollar tax will fall upon the 
remaining private property; the public ownership of mu- 
niz/pal utilities has not lowered the city’s budget—it has 
simply increased the burden of the remaining property. 

Second, as to the cost of capital: It is often assumed 
that municipal bonds sell at a substantially lower price than 
the high-grade bonds of private utilities, and that as a con- 
sequence a municipal utility can operate at a substantially 
lower cost than a private utility because of interest savings. 
‘The facts do not substantiate this statement. 

A comparison of the yield of fifteen high-grade mu- 
nicipal bonds, with an equal number of high-grade utility 
bonds and railroad bonds, for the years 1930 to 1933 in- 
clusive, gives the following very interesting figures: 


ANNUAL AVERAGE YIELDS 


Year Municipal Public Utilities Railroads 
1930 4.07% 4.65% 4.39% 
1931 4.079% 4.60% 4.61% 
1932 4.99% 5.36% 5.99% 
1933 4.71% 5.18% 5.64% 


It will be noted that municipal bonds yield approxi- 
mately one-half of one per cent less than utility or railroad 
bonds, and this is explained by the fact that the income from 
municipal bonds is tax-free for income and other tax pur- 
poses, an advantage which is usually figured at from one- 
half of one per cent to one per cent per annum. Making 
allowance for this advantage, it will be seen that the mu- 
nicipal bonds sold at an equal or higher yield than the bonds 
of railroads or utilities. Furthermore, it should always be 
remembered that while the taxfree feature may result in an 
actual saving to the municipality issuing the bond, it simply 
means the transfer of this tax burden from one class of prop- 
erty to another, and from the standpoint of the country as 
a whole, it is no saving. 

At the present time, the 4% Sewer Bonds of the city 
of Baltimore are selling on a 3.75% basis, while the 4% 
bonds of the gas and electric companies serving that same 
city are selling on the same yield. New York City obli- 
gations maturing in sixteen years are selling on a 4.10% 
basis to maturity, while Union Pacific 4s are selling on a 
3.30%, and A. T. & T. Collateral 5s on a 4% basis. 

Again, published reports of life insurance companies show 
that the great bulk of their investment in high-grade utility 
and railroad bonds are yielding a return of approximately 
414%, while according to the census report of 1929, the 





interest-bearing debt of 75% of the cities of the country 
having a population in excess of thirty thousand, bears in- 
terest at substantially that same rate. These figures con- 
clusively prove that municipal bonds and high-grade rail- 
road and utility bonds, despite the taxfree feature of the 
former, are frequently selling at comparable prices. 


But, it may be argued, that the bonded indebtedness of 
a utility represents only, say, one-half of its outstanding se- 
curities and that the return on the other half represented 
by stock is high. Again referring to census reports, we find 
that dividend payments on utility common and preferred 
stocks averages as follows: 


EL ahhh eahangs es 1.7% 
ME? Sich od ewe ein sk 2.6% 
ice en OE hep Pee 3 % 
a Se 4.1% 
ee Eee 6.1% 
BU disks bina baceeiuied 3 6.6% 
ee 7 % 
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Over this period of years this average rate is under 5%. 
Certainly the utilities that earned only very small dividends 
when the industry was experimental are entitled to a divi- 
dend of from six to seven per cent now that the industry 
has become established. ‘The sins attributed to the utility 
business often lie not with the utilities themselves but with 
those that exploited their securities to a gullible public. 


There is a risk in ownership of any industry which is 
often ovelooked. Take if you will the street railway in- 
dustry. It was established before the automobile and the 
good road were developed, and at first its earnings were 
good, but, for the last few years, owing to the sharp com- 
petition of other forms of transportation, its returns have 
averaged less than 2% on the actual investment, and mil- 
lions of dollars of track and other property have been aban- 
doned as obsolete and useless. This loss has fallen on the 
investor who took his chance of success or failure of the 
industry. If, however, our street railways had been gener- 
ally owned and financed by our cities, the tax burden of our 
municipalities would have been greatly increased, for the 
municipal bonds would have been paid, both principal and 
interest, out of the tax funds of the city. This would have 
been good for the private investor but bad for the taxpayer 
of the municipality. 

T hird—In the field of management there are certainly 
serious risks in municipal ownership. Private management 
is responsible to its stockholders for a return on the invest- 
ment. If such return is not earned, management is usually 
changed, but with municipal ownership it is different; the 
taxpayer pays the bill—why economize ?—why limit exten- 
sions to those which are financially feasible?—-why exercise 
real economy in employing those who are most efficient ?— 
why shun political expediency? Efficiency of management 
under the system of private ownership and operation is an 
argument that must always weigh heavily in its favor. 


So far as the public utilties are concerned, we find that 
many states have excellent public regulation, while others 
are slack or over-zealous in regulation. The faults of regu- 
lation can be corrected. The function of regulation is not ' 
that of management of details—it is rather such control of 
the corporate doings of utilities as to assure that both the 
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public and the security holders get a fair deal. Sometimes, 
however, the regulating body has failed to recognize that a 
proper incentive in the way of somewhat increased earnings 
may be an incentive to increased production and, thereby, 
lower prices to the users. While admitting the defects of 
public regulation, I contend that it is far more logical, and 
distinctly more in the public interest, to correct them than 


Modernizing Our 


By Hon. THOMAS DAY THACHER, President of 


to swing to the extreme of public ownership, with its dead- 
ening effect on individual initiative. 

In summary, I find that a municipal industry makes 
no real saving in taxes, pays as much in the long run for 
its money as does private industry, places upon the taxpayer 
all the hazards of the industry, and has little incentive for 
efficient management. 


Bankruptcy Laws 


The Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 


former United States District Judge for the Southern District of New York, and former 
Solicitor General of the United States. 


Delivered over Station WHN, Wednesday evening, November 14, 1934. 


provide an orderly process for distribution of the 

assets of insolvent debtors to their creditors. The 
Romans had such a law, and in England during the reign 
of Henry the Eighth a statute was passed which provided 
for a liquidating agent, the examination of the debtor, the 
setting aside of fraudulent transfers, and for the punishment 
of absconding debtors. This process was strengthened in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but it was not until 1705, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, that any provision was made 
for the discharge of debtors. Since that time, in all English- 
speaking countries, bankruptcy laws have had two objec- 
tives: The fair distribution of the property of bankrupts 
among their creditors, and the discharge from their debts of 
honest but unfortunate debtors. 

These purposes seem simple enough, and under a system 
wisely framed should be easy of accomplishment. But ex- 
perience teaches that the administration of estates in bank- 
ruptcy has always been a mere or less disreputable busi- 
ness, and is generally so regarded by the public. In this 
country, the settlement of a bankrupt estate is usually waste- 
ful, often dishonest, and in most cases of no consequence 
to the creditors because there will be nothing for them after 
the costs of administration are paid. Furthermore, bank- 
rupts are discharged from the payment of their debts with- 
out adequate examination as to the causes of failure or the 
disposition which they have made of their property. Thus, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the law defeats its own 
purposes, tolerates fraudulent practices, and condones the 
conduct of dishonest debtors. 

In the Bankruptcy Investigation in this city, five years 
ago, all of these facts were found, upon overwhelming evi- 
dence which could not be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
Shortly after the completion of that investigation President 
Hoover, in July, 1930, authorized the Attorney General 
of the United States to undertake an exhaustive investiga- 
tion into the whole question of Bankruptcy Law and Prac- 
tice, the purpose of which was to propose reforms to Con- 
gress. The investigation which followed covered the entire 
country. It was the most exhaustive study of the subject 
ever undertaken. It demonstrated that throughout the na- 
tion the law does defeat its own purpose, that it does toler- 
ate fraudulent practices, and that it does condone the con- 
duct of dishonest debtors. 


| \NROM the earliest times the law has attempted to 


But fault-finding is easy. The important task is to find 
the remedy. Careful analysis of official records disclosed 
that during the year ending June 30, 1930, in over sixty- 
five percent. of all the cases in bankruptcy no assets were 
brought into court, and that in over eighty-two percent. the 
assets, if any, were not more than $500. Thus in all but 
eighteen percent. of the cases administered in our bank- 
ruptcy courts the debtor’s property, if not entirely con- 
sumed before the proceeding is commenced, is hardly suf- 
ficient to pay the costs of administration. Obviously credit- 
ors have no interest in these cases. They cannot be expected 
to examine the debtor or oppose his discharge,—and so it 
results, as the records disclose, that bankrupts are discharged 
from their debts without returning anything to their credit- 
ors, and practically without inquiry or opposition. Ninety- 
eight percent. of the mercantile bankrupts, and ninety-nine 
and one-half percent. of the non-mercantile bankrupts, who 
apply for discharge, are forthwith relieved of all their debts. 

Accordingly, in the Attorney General’s Report to the 
President, the following conclusion was reached with re- 
spect to the primary purpose of the Bankruptcy Law: 


“ 


The primary purpose of the law was to insure the 
prompt and efficient realization and the pro rata distribu- 
tion, without preferences, of the assets of insolvent 
debtors. 

“In practice we have found that debtors usually have 
such meager assets by the time their estates are brought 
into bankruptcy that it would be little difference whether 
these assets were paid preferentially to one creditor, or 
were distributed to all in fractional proportions, or, 4s is 
often the case, were consumed in fees and expenses of ad- 
ministration. 

“The bankruptcy court has increasingly become a dump- 
ing ground for the refuse of commercial wreckage, and a 
sanctuary where debtors obtain cancelation of their debts 
regardless of how they may have wasted their property. 
As a medium of distribution the bankruptcy act has ceased 
to have any importance to the mercantile community except 
in a very small percentage of cases.” 


Thus, you will see that in the small cases the law has 
completely broken down, because by the time the failing 
debtor comes or is brought into court there is nothing left, 
and in almost every case he gets his discharge by default. 
The wholesale discharge of bankrupts, practically without 
inquiry or opposition, has been seriously detrimental to the 
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public interest,—because it encourages dishonest and reck- 
less disregard of just obligations, and thus destroys the in- 
tegrity of the individual. In the case of those engaged in 
business the law facilitates and encourages recklessness, un- 
conscionable waste of money and property furnished by 
creditors, and outright fraud. Debtors who by such con- 
duct have imposed heavy losses upon those who trusted them 
are turned back by the thousands into the channels of trade, 
encouraged to repeat their offenses with impunity. 


The source of these evils is found upon the very face 
of the statute, which relies upon creditors to examine the 
bankrupt and oppose his discharge, and makes them responsi- 
ble for the selection of the trustee who is to administer 
the estate. It is utterly absurd to expect a business man to 
assume any such responsibility. Usually he writes off the 
claim, and the control of the estate falls into the hands of 
proxies who, gathering a few claims together, control the 
selection of the trustee and manage the estate in their own 
interest. The controlling question is, whether the public 
interest in commercial honesty and fair dealing is not sufh- 
cient to require insistence upon thoroughgoing reforms of 
these loose, ineffective and demoralizing methods of control. 


This question was put to the English Parliament by 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1883, after an investigation which 
disclosed the same defects and the same evils which inhere 
in our law today. The issue in England then was, as it is 
in this country today, between those who consider proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy matters of private concern affecting only 
the interest of the bankrupt and his creditors, and those who 
consider them matters vitally affecting the public interest. 
In proposing adequate reforms, Chamberlain said, (referring 
to the then-existing law)—that it 


“Had favored the debtors at the expense of the credit- 
ors, and had favored that class of the community which 
lived by preying upon bankrupt estates at the expense of 
creditors and debtors alike. It had made it easy for debt- 
ors, by paying a small dividend, or no dividend at all, to 
escape absolutely from all their liabilities without anything 
in the nature of an effective examination of the circum- 
stances which had brought them into that position; while, 
at the same time, it had stimulated extravagant and even 
fraudulent administration of assets by giving opportunities 
to interested parties to deal with them in an entirely ir- 
responsible and uncontrolled way. 


“The causes for those defects were almost as much on 
the surface as the defects themselves. They were, in the 
first place, that there had been, under the present law, no 
sufficient provision for an impartial or independent exami- 
nation into the causes of each bankruptcy, and the con- 
duct of each bankrupt. Secondly, such investigation as had 
been undertaken, perfunctory and inadequate as it gen- 
erally was, had been thrown upon the creditors; and, 
contrary to all sound policy and principle, they had been 
invited to throw good money after bad, and undertake 
a public duty at their private charge. In the third place, 
‘the provisions for the punishment of misconduct, however 
grievous, had been altogether inadequate, and, moreover, 
the application of those provisions, instead of being left 
with responsible authorities, had been left almost entirely 
to the creditors, whe, in many instances, might be in- 
terested in hushing up questions which they were expected 
to investigate. And, lastly, the arrangements for the super- 
vision and control of persons intrusted by the law with 





the administration of bankrupts’ estates were so inade- 
quate and insufficient that they could practically do what 
they liked.” 


If you could have considered with me the evidence in 
the two investigations to which I have referred, you would, 
I am sure, agree that every word Chamberlain uttered in 
1883 has precise application to the bankruptcy problem in 
this country today. The principles which he declared were 
embodied in the English Bankruptcy Act of 1883, and have 
continued in operation to this day. That these principles 
are sound is demonstrated by the elimination of grave abuses 
theretofore inherent in the English law, and today inherent 
in our own system. In my judgment there will be no sub- 
stantial reform in bankruptcy administration until we recog- 
nize the public interest involved, and deal with the whole 
process upon that basis. 


Because the problem so vitally involves the public in- 
terest, I do not believe it can ever be solved solely by those 
classes in the community whose private interests are involved 
in its solution. It will, in my judgment, require the services 
of those in positions of highest authority and responsibility 
under the Federal Government, who in their consideration 
of this law will regard and serve the interest of the general 
public, and not alone the interests of debtors or creditors, 
or even of the members of my own profession who habitu- 
ally practice in the bankruptcy courts. 

As a result of the two investigations to which I have 
referred, the facts are all at hand. Remedies have been 
proposed, after a most thoroughgoing study of these facts. 
They have been considered by Committees in Congress. Im- 
portant amendments to the law have been adopted, extend- 
ing the protection of our bankruptcy courts to debtors who 
desire an opportunity to reach a settlement with their credit- 
ors which will restore them to useful commercial life before 
their estates are consumed in a failing venture. This prin- 
ciple has been applied by law not only to individual debtors, 
but to our railroads, and to corporations generally, which 
are afforded opportunities for reorganization under the pro- 
tecting arm of the court. Prior to these amendments our 
Bankruptcy Law, by withholding such protection from 
creditors cooperating with their debtors to reach satisfactory 
adjustments out of court, prevented the consummation of 
such plans and enabled three dissenters to upset them by 
filing petitions in bankruptcy. 

These are measures of great importance in this time of 
depression. But Congress has not yet seriously appproached 
the underlying and vital problem which was solved in Eng- 
land over fifty years ago, and which confronts us today. 

In these few moments I have only been able to present 
the problem, without any adequate discussion. If any of you 
are interested in pursuing the subject, you will wish to pro- 
cure a copy of the Report of the Attorney General on Bank- 
ruptcy Law and Practice,—“Senate Document No. 65, 72nd 
Congress; Ist Session,” which can be obtained at a nominal 
cost from the United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or, no doubt, by writing to your 
Congressman or Senator, requesting that you be furnished 
with a copy of this Report. The reference, I repeat, is 
“Senate Document No. 65,—72nd Congress, Ist Session.” 
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Are We Coming or Going? 


By FANNIE HURST, Author 
Delivered before the Fashion Group at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, November 20, 1934. 


as personable today and as distinctive as she does in the 

newspaper photographs that appear of her. 

I say I note with surprise, because I full expected after 
the long, complicated preamble to my appearance here, and 
the trial I have been to her, that Miss Hughes would have 
a long white beard. That she has not, is a tribute to her 
endurance power. 

In fact, I think that the title of my today’s remarks 
grew out of nothing more profound than the elaborate com- 
plications that preceded this time and place. By the time 
I had vaccilated, lost and regained my courage a few times 
over, neither Miss Hughes nor myself quite knew whether 
we were coming or going. So when pressed for a title, the 
phrase leaped full-grown out of our harassment. Are We 
Coming Or Going? 

I think, however, I owe it to Miss Hughes to at least 
partially explain my diffidence about appearing before this 


I NOTE with surprise that Miss Hughes looks precisely 


keen-witted organization. I am a burned child and I fear 
your fire. 

You might as well know, now that I am here, that I am 
a sly, Machiavellian public speaker. I take advantage of 
groups. I creep into your midst in innocuous sheep’s clothing 
of an innocuous lady novelist. But once on my feet, in spite 
of the fact that I know very well that you busy women are 
entitled to a lunch hour of relaxation, I give full rein to my 
hitherto concealed soap box instinct and become a lady 
novelist with a message. 

It is impossible for me to face a group such as this and 
not take advantage of the opportunity to talk to you along 
lines which are so significantly affecting each and every one 
of us. 

Conditions are at work which are filled with peril to 
your kind of women and my kind of woman, and this is an 
opportunity for us to take down our back hair and discuss 
a few of them. 








“It is impossible to obtain through the press the speeches 
of national leaders in this great era of change. For any 
magazine to put such speeches into collected form avail- 
able for the general public is in my judgment a service 
of the first magnitude.” 

Dean Archer of the Suffolk Law School 


“All our branches are interested in having this maga- 
zine.” 


New York Public Library 


“It is my conviction that this publication will not only be 
of current value but as time passes that it will be of 
considerable value from a historical point of view.” 

D. F. K. State College, Pa. 


“Thank you for sending us VITAL SPEECHES.” 
Rutgers University Library 


“This is a publication which we teachers of speech have 

long felt the need of for professional and classroom use 

as well as for the news value of the material printed.” 
Director, Speech Division 
University of Oregon 


“I am impressed by the education value of your publica- 
tion.” 
Windsor P. Daggett, “Spoken Word,” 
Text Book Publisher 


“Wishing you success in this new and promising-to-be 

valuable contribution to current speech literature.” 
Director Department of Public Speaking, 
Vanderbilt University 


“T think you are doing an excellent and much needed 
job.” 


F. G. L. 
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“We found it very interesting.” ; 
University of Chicago 


“I have greatly enjoyed the publication and congratulate 
you for the splendid work. I think the publication fills a 
long felt want on the part of those interested in history 
as it is being lived.” 

G. B. F., Pittsburgh 
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In asking us to ask of ourselves whether we are coming 
or going, I am going to side-step the immediate dilemmas of 
the depression, such as our moral right to compete with 
men in this temporary hour of our economic low ebb, etc. 


I am not going to attempt here an analysis, but rather 
a summation of the wider implications of the present eco- 
nomic depression upon that evolutionary process, known as 
women becoming people. 


Just as we are climbing out of our swaddling clothes 
and incorporating ourselves into what we thought was the 
permanent economic pattern of our National life, along 
comes the calamity of 1929 bringing with it undreamed-of 
forces to mitigate against us. 

There are several major deterrents at work against us. 


1. The languid psychology of the hordes of women 
who still observe the twenty-four hour a day working hours 
of the industry of gold-digging. 

2. There are Hitler and Mussolini successfully demot- 
ing fifty percent of their respective populations back into the 
kitchen and thus settling this vexatious question of how the 
other sex shall live. 

3. The depression. 

Now in spite of the fact that there are at present well 
over a hundred discriminatory laws against women in this 
country, a group of women such as you here before me, sim- 
ply has no counterpart, Russia included, in the world today, 
nor has it ever had. 

Therefore, if along with the women of various Euro- 
pean countries, we are going backward instead of coming 
along, if American women are being jammed down like 
jacks-into-boxes; it is all the more in the nature of a 
calamity. 

Educate a man and you educate an individual; educate 
a woman and you educate a family. 

Particularly since we at the moment have an admin- 
istration not only warmly disposed toward the aims and 
ideals of women, but which appoints them to high govern- 
mental office, not on the basis of sex, but on the basis of the 
best human being whether man or woman, for the job. 

To that extent at least, we have the right to feel that 
we are not part of the general retrogressive movement of 
the women back to the era of open fireplaces and cold backs. 
But you minority groups of women who are going, not com- 
ing, do not need me to tell you—since you are surrounded 
by indications on every side, that the time has come for us 
not to relinquish our clutch on the sides of the boat. There 
are hands ready and eager to hack at our hands, to make 
them release hold. 

The women of this country as a whole, are not really 
on to themselves or to their jeopardy. 

The male pocket, or whatever was its equivalent when 
men wore lace in their sleeves, has for centuries been her 
sole source of economic independence. 


She is willing to believe that in bestirring herself, she 
may lose certain feminine values which have been engendered 
by her long history of impotency. 

I have recently returned from Germany where I have 
seen first hand, the incredible scuttling of the women back 
to the hinterland places, I have looked upon the retreating 
army of the women into the shadow of the kitchen stove. 

While abroad, I heard a great deal about women having 
lost their souls. In directing the hunt for them, Messrs. 
Hitler and Mussolini seem to think they may have rolled 
underneath the kitchen sink. 

I am reminded of an incident that occurred to me this 
winter in connection with a woman who has proved that her 
contact with an outside world has not dulled her home 
instinct. 

All of which facetiousness is by way of saying that 
women dare not succumb to the atavism of backsliding. 
Whatever concessions we are forced to make to the exigencies 
of the moment, are just like that. Exigencies of the moment. 
We have gargantuan work to do both inside and outside the 
home. We are by way of ‘proving that we can do both. 

We are living in a world overhung with the threat of 
war! 

Men have not succeeded in eliminating war. Neither 
have women, but the fact remains that no war was ever 
brought on by a woman. 

It is women’s job to take the profit out of war, or if war 
does come, to see that no man profits by it.’ 

In view of the failure man has made of it, it now be- 
comes women’s job to secure government control of the 
munitions industry so that there can be no repetition of the 
conditions cited in the Nye Investigation. 

. This she cannot do if she accepts the fallacious errand 
of scuttling back to the kitchen to look for her soul. 

You women here who represent the highest degtee of 
efficiency and tolerance and literacy and courage are the first 
to understand that all this talk about abolishing war on the 
humanitarian basis is just so much bosh. 

The source of modern warfare is economic. No one 
comprehends that better than you women in business. The 
relationship between bloodshed and the pocket nerve must be 
abolished. 

With work of that nature to be done, women have 
got to be urged to desire a bigger, wider universe for them- 
selves. 

There is more than mere equal rights at stake. 
even than a few hundred thousand jobs at stake. 

The women and the men who realize the boon of fifty 
percent of humanity throwing intelligence and participation 
into the human pool are the white hope of better, happier 
and more interesting homes; are the ones who are desper- 
ately needed now at this moment of backsliding to help pre- 
vent us from having our hands unlocked from the rim of 
the life boats. 
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